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AIR  WAR  COLLEGE  RESEARCH  REPORT  ABSTRACT 


TITLE i  Coaaand  and  Control  and  Coaaunlcatlona  Lasaons 
Laarnad : 

Iranian  Raacua,  Fa'klands  Conflict,  Granada  Invaalon, 
Libya  Raid. 

AUTHORSt  Staphan  E.  Anno,  Qolonel,  USAF,  and 
Williaa  E.  Elnapahr,  Lt  Col,  USAF 
,Ovar  tha  paat  daoada,  four  saparata  and  diatlnot 
significant  ailitary  actions  wara  oonductad  by  tha  United 
States:  tha  Iran  hostage  rescue  atteapt,  tha  Falklands 

conflict,  the  Granada  invasion,  and  tha  Libya  raid.  In  each 
case,  a  post-action  analysis  was  perforaed  to  identify 
"lessons  learned".  This  paper  reviews  tha  feur  operations, 
identifies  tha  lessens,  and  than  assesses  tha  claia  that  tha 
United  States  ailitary  astab 1 1 shaant  has  laarnad  froa  thee. 
The  focus  of  tha  analysis  on  is  coaaand,  control,  and 
communications.  Specifically,  lt  provides  a  brief  suaaary  of 
the  actual  operation,  describes  tho  C»  structure  used,  and 

highlights  the  lessons  learned.  It  clearly  points  out  that 
essentially  the  same  lessons  continue  to  occur  in  each 
operation.  As  a  result,  it  concludes  that  the  ailitary  does 
not  do  a  very  good  job  of  institutionalizing  or  transferring 
the  experiences  gained  froa  one  operation  to  subsequent 
operations.  Rscoaaendat i ons  are  not  included,  but  the 
implication  is  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 

institutionalize  military  experiences  and  lessons  so  the  samii 
mistakes  are  not  consistently  repeated.  I 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

With  the  development  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
modern  warfare  has  taken  in  a  different  dimension.  General 
war,  such  as  that  experienced  in  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II,  is  no  longer  thinkable.  Nuclear  weapons  and  their 
sophisticated  delivery  systems  have  created  a  stalemate 
between  the  major  powers  of  the  world.  Fighting  a  nuclear 
war  to  victory  while  holding  damage  and  destruction  of  one's 
homeland  to  acceptable  limits  is  not  considered  to  be 
possible.  The  threat  of  mutual  annihilation,  however,  has 
not  kept  nations  and  peoples  from  conflict.  Changed  has 
been  the  practice  of  warfare.  General  warfare  has  been 
replaced  by  limited  wars  and  low-intensi ty  conflict. 
Revolution,  civil  war,  insurgency,  proxy  warfare,  and 
terrorism  now  dominate.  These  forms  of  warfare  are  now  the 
most  likely  threatr  to  U.S.  Interests  and  those  of  its 
allies.  Evidence  of  that  fact  can  be  seen  that  in  the  last 
40+  years  the  United  states  has  been  involved  in  no  general 
wars;  however,  there  have  been  numerous  occasions  for  U.S. 
involvement  in  limited  or  low-intensity  conflicts.  Korea 
and  Vietnam  are  most  prominent,  but  there  h*ve  been  others. 

This  report  looks  at  the  command,  control,  and 
communications  (C3)  aspects  of  four  recent  low-intensity, 
limited  warfare  military  operations,  three  involving  U.S 
forces  and  the  third,  the  force*!  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Fr  this  review  will  be  generated  a  series  of  lessons 
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learned  -for  application  in  future  conflicts  of  a  similar 
nature  as  wall  as  an  assassmant  of  how  wall  tha  U.8.  C3 
community  has  adjusted  to  short-notice,  low-intensi ty 
oparations  and  has  laarnad  (or  not  laarnad)  from  paat 
succassas  and  failuras. 

Starting  this  raviaw  of  command,.  control,  and 
communications  in  contamporary  military  oparations  Chaptar 
II  will  look  at  tha  U.S.  attampt  to  rascua  Amarican  hoatagas 
in  Iran.  Chaptar  III  ’till  raviaw  tha  British  experience  in 
rataking  tha  Palklands  from  Argentina.  Chaptar  IV  will  look 
at  tha  U.S.  invasion  of  Granada,  and  Chaptar  V  will  analyza 
tha  U.S.  raid  on  Libya.  Each  of  thasa  four  chaptars  will 
briefly  summarize  the  military  operation  which  took  place, 
describe  tha  command  and  control  and  communications 
arrangements  used,  and  identify  tha  lessons  learned  for  that 
operation.  Chaptar  VI  will  offer  a  collective  view  of  tha 
common  or  enduring  lessons  learned  from  all  four  military 
operations,  and  Chaptar  VII  will  provide  a  concluding 
assessment  of  how  effectively  tha  individual  lessons  ware 
learned  and  transferred  to  vhe  next  operation.  While  no 
specific  recommendations  will  be  offered  at  tha  conclusion 
of  the  report,  tha  lessons  learned  are  in  thamsalvaa 
recommendations  which  are  fully  explained  and  capable  of 
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CHAPTER  I  I 


THE  IRANIAN  HOSTAGE  RESCUE  ATTEMPT 

On  the  night  of  24  April  1980,  under  cod*  nan* 
Operation  Eagle  Claw,  the  United  States  launohed  foroee 
toward  Iran  as  the  first  step  of  a  plan  to  resoue  S3  American 
hostages  being  held  in  Teheran  by  ailitant  Iranian  students. 
President  Carter  had  resortdd  to  the  use  of  allitary  foroe 
only  after  over  six  aonths  of  intense  diploaatlo  negotiations 
and  atteapted  sanotions  had  proven  Ineffective.  The  operation 
was  coaptex  and  high  risk.  "People  and  equipaent  were  oalled 
on  to  perform  at  the  upper  limits  of  human  oapaclty  and 
equipaent  oapabl I ity. "• 

The  size  of  the  foroe  oontlnually  multiplied.  A  once 
relatively  small  rescue  foroe  of  about  70  commandos  from  the 
Army  unit  called  Delta  Force  had  grown  to  well  over  120.  In 
addition  to  the  actual  assault  teaa,  there  was  an  Army  Ranger 
team  of  12  people  who  would  establish  site  seourlty  at  a 
landing  spot  in  Iran;  there  were  13  additional  Rangers  who 
would  later  secure  an  airfield  to  be  used  for  the  actual 
escape;  there  was  a  group  of  12  Army  antiairoraft  experts;  li 
Farsi  speaking  truck  drivers;  plus  a  Combat  Control  Team;  the 
pilots  and  crews  of  Air  force  C-130j  and  Nav,’  helicopters;  and 
even  some  Iranian  officers.*  jn  *11,  there  were  nearly  200 
hundred  people  sent  to  rescue  the  53  hostages.  The  number  was 
large,  but  not  excessive  given  what  they  had  to  do. 
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At  about  1800  hours,  ths  first  of  thrss  NC-130  Coabat 
Talon  spaoial  opsratlons  oonflgursd  troop-carry Inf  aircraft 
launched  froa  ths  Island  of  Naslrah  off  ths  ooast  of  Oaan. 

Thsy  wars  followed  alaost  laaadiatsly  by  three  EC-130s  whloh 
were  configured  for  (round  refueling  support.*  y^en  the 

alraraft  were  about  halfway  to  their  destination,  eight  Navy 
RH-S3D  Sea  Stallion  hellooptsrs  (flown  by  Narine  pilots)  took 
off  froa  the  airoraft  carrier  USS  Niaitx  looated  in  the  Gulf 
of  Oaan  off  the  south  ooast  of  Iran.  The  rendezvous  between 
the  C-130s  and  the  ohoppe. a  was  at  a  point  in  Iran’s 
Dasht-e-Kavi r  desert  referred  to  in  the  rescue  plan  as  "Desert 
One,"  located  sons  265  nautical  alias  southeast  of  Teheran. 

According  to  the  plan,  the  halioopters  were  to  fly  the 
600  alias  to  Desert  One,  and  still  under  cover  of  darkness 
refuel  froa  the  C-130  tankers,  load  the  120  aan  aray  assault 
t«aa  and  proceed  to  two  additional  hide  sites  --  one  for  the 
assault  teaa  aeabers,  and  one  for  the  halioopters.  The  0-13Os 
would  return  to  Naslrah.  By  the  tlae  the  choppers  had  rsaohed 
the  second  hide  sites,  it  was  expeoted  to  be  daylight  and  any 
furthei  action  would  have  to  wait  for  darkness. 

This  phase  c l  Eagle  Claw  --  the  blaoked  out,  low 
level,  radio  silent  ingress  of  the  C-130s  and  oheppere,  the 
short  take-off /landing  (STOL)  at  night  on  soft  desert  sand, 
the  night  refueling  operation,  securing  the  area  and 
transferring  the  assault  teas  from  the  C-130s  to  the 
helicopters  deep  within  a  hostile  a  country  --  was  the  easy 
part  of  the  mission! 
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Fro*  th*  ■•oond  hid*  sites,  th*  ****ult  fore*  was  to 


•v*ntu*ily  link  up  with  DOD  agents  who  had  b**n  ina*rt*d  into 
Teheran  aavaral  days  bafor*.  After  a  larlai  up  oovart 
■anauvari,  six  Maroadas  truoks  and  two  saallar  vahiolas,  which 
had  baan  prapoa i t lonad  in  warahousas  on  th*  outskirts  of 
Taharan,  would  ba  piokad  up  and  drivan  into  th*  oity.  Using  a 
variaty  of  approaches,  th*  taaa  would  than  assault  tha  27-aor* 
US  Eabassy  coapound  and  rasou*  th*  hostagas.  Th*  taaa 
axpaotad  to  anoountar  anywhar*  froa  70  to  125  paopla  in  th* 
ooapound  not  lnoluding  th*  hostagas.  "Twenty  to  25  would  b* 
guards  on  duty,  tha  othars  slaaping  in  barracks."*  on|y 

"raal  threat"  was  oonsidarad  to  b*  th*  guards  actually  holding 
tha  hostagas.  It  should  b*  notad  howavar.  that  at  th*  tia*  of 
aission  launch  tha  rasoua  fore*  did  not  know  apaoifioally 
which  of  tha  14  buildings  in  th*  coapound  hald  tha  hostagas. 

Maanwhlla,  th*  hallcoptars  would  orbit  in  an  araa 
north  of  th*  oity  awaiting  th*  signal  that  tha  tactical 
assault  had  baan  succassful.  Tha  ohoppars  wars  than  to 
axtract  th*  taaa  and  tha  hostagas  by  landing  in  th* 
vicinity  of  tha  Eabassy,  or  nearby  in  tha  Anjadlah  soccer 
stadium  If  th*  coapound  war*  inaccass 1 b 1  a .  Th*  haliooptars 
would  than  fly  35  alias  south  to  Manzarlyah  airfield  which 
would  hava  bean  seized  earlier  by  US  Aray  rangers.  Thar*,  tha 
assault  team  and  hostagas  would  board  Waiting  USAF  C-141 
transport  aircraft  and  fly  out  to  friendly  territory. 

Casualties  for  the  entire  operation  war*  axpaotad  to 
be  "six  or  seven  Da l tp^ peop 1 e"  wounded,  and  "a  chance  that  two 
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or  thro*  hostages  could  ba  injured 


No  ona  will  a war  know 


if  tha  aotual  rasoua  would  have  workad.  Tha  aiasion  waa 
abortad  at  tha  Daaart  Ona  aita  --  0230  local  Iran  tiaa. 

It  had  baan  determined  aarly  in  tha  oparational 
p  anning  st.iges  that  dua  to  weight  and  lift  oapaoitiaa  a 
aininua  of  aix  haliooptara  would  ba  required  to  oarry  out  tha 
actual  raaoua.  Of  tha  eight  that  laft  tha  Nlmitz,  two  navar 
raachad  tha  Desert  Ona  aita,  and  ona  of  tha  raaaining  aix  that 
did  waa  not  oparational  dua  to  a  hydraulic  failure  whioh  could 
not  ba  repaired.  Dlacuaaion  throughout  tha  session’s  ohain  of 
command  raaffiraad  that  laaa  than  aix  oparational  ohoppara 
precluded  continuing  tha  aiaaion. 

It  waa  during  tha  evacuation  of  Daaart  Ona  that 
dlaaatar  atruck.  In  tha  procaaa  of  maneuvering,  ona  of  tha 
hallcoptara  collided  with  lta  C-130  refueler.  Tha  aubaaquant 
explosion  produced  flaaaa  300-400  feat  into  tha  night.* 

Ammunition  than  atarted  to  explode  and  created  further 
confusion.  Eventually,  tha  remaining  C-130s  ware  loaded  and 
took  off  leaving  Desert  One  to  a  busload  of  Iranian  workers 
who  had  baan  detained  while  securing  tha  area.  As  tha  heavily 
loaded  aircraft  rose  froa  the  sand,  tha  flames  from  tha 
burring  chopper  and  C-130  illuminated  tha  five  intact 
helicopters  on  the  desert  floor.  In  the  shambles  that 
remained  behind  waa  an  estimated  193  million  dollars  worth  of 
effort  and  equipments  an  extensive  array  of  classified 
photographs  and  documents,  eight  dead  servicemen,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  US  military’s  professional  reputation. 
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The  failure  of  tha  aisslon  haa  baan  attributad  to  a 
variety  of  causaa.  Howavar,  two  oonsletantly  ldantlfiad  kay 
fautta  arai  1)  a  waak  coaaand  and  oontrol  atruotura  and  2) 
ooaaunl cat Iona. 

Coaaand  and  Control 

Tha  poat  aortaa  investigation  taaa  haadad  by  Adairal 
Jaaaa  L.  Holloway,  III  (US  Navy  ratirad)  oonoluded  .hat 
ooaaand  and  oontrol  waa  ona  of  23  significant  iasuao  whioh 
"troubled"  hia  taaa  "prof aasional ly  about  tha  aisaion  --  araaa 
in  whioh  thara  appeared  to  be  weakner sea. "•  Th#  ftnai  r0port 

apaoifioally  states  that  ooaaand  and  oontrol  was  axoallant  at 
the  upper  echelons,  but  bacaae  aora  "tenuous  and  fragile"  at 
tha  intaraadiata  levels.  Coaaand  relationships  below  tha 
coaaander  Joint  Task  Force  <JTF>  ware  not  olaarly  eaphaslzed 
in  soao  oases  and  "were  susoaptibla  to  aiaunderstanding  under 
pressure. "« 

Shortly  after  the  decision  was  aade  to  rescue  the 
hostages  by  military  action,  General  Edward  Meyer,  Aray  Chief 
of  Staff,  nominated  MG  James  B.  Vaught,  USA,  to  lead  the  task 
force.1*  He  was  confirmed  on  12  November  1979.  However,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  by  then  apparently  had  aade  a 
conscious  decision  not  to  use  the  existing  JTF  structure. 

Their  concern  was  that  security  was  paramount  and  use  of  the 
JCS  Crisis  Action  System  (CAS)  procedures  would  involve  too 
many  people  to  protect  secrecy.  This  fundamental  decision 
forced  MG  Vaught  to  create  an  entire  ad  hoc  organization. 
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Over  the  month*  that  followed,  Novmmbmr  1978,  to  April 
1980,  operational  and  training  requirement*  fluctuated  a*  the 
rescue  plan  wa*  developed  and  revised.  The  chain  of  oomaand 
also  evolved.  Initially,  MG  Vaught  had  no  deputy.  He  worked 
direotly  with  Col  Charlie  A.  Beckwith,  USA,  Commander  of  the 
Delta  Foroe  assault  team  who  would  perform  the  main  resoue 
action;  and  with  Col  James  Kyle,  USAF,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  C-130  pilots  and  airorew  training.  Later,  Col  Charles  H. 
Pittman,  USMC,  was  ordered  to  "beoome  Involved  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  helioopter  phase  M  of  the  operation. *■ 

Although  Col  Pittman  was  never  formally  assigned  to  the  task 
force,  by  mid  January  1980,  he  had  In  effeot  established 
himself  as  the  helioopter  foroe  leader.  The  situation  was 
further  confused  when  later,  LTC  Edward  R.  Selffert,  USHC,  was 
designated  as  the  helicopter  flight  leader.  Unfortunately, 
these  command  relationships  remained  confused  and  unolarified 
during  the  majority  of  preparation  time  for  the  resoue. 

(NOTE:  During  the  actual  operation,  Col  Pittman  was  indeed 

the  Deputy  Commander  for  helicopters  and  reported  direotly  to 
the  Commander  JTF.  LTC  Selffert  reported  to  Col  Pittman. 

This  chain  was  clearly  understood  by  all  concerned.)** 
Compounding  the  above,  was  the  introduction  of  MG  Philip  C. 
Cast,  USAF,  to  the  chain  of  command,  as  a  special  consultant 
for  the  task  force.  He  had  been  to  Teheran  and  it  was  thought 
his  expertise  could  assist  the  planners.  MG  Gast  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  LtGen  on  1  April  1980,  and  subsequently  was 
appointed  as  Deou ty  Commander  of  the  task  force  even  though  he 
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out  ranked  the  coaaander.  Apparently,  MG  Vaufht  never 
foraally  spelled  out  the  ooaaand  structure  froa  hiaself 
downward. a «  Certainly,  aid-ievel  ooaaand  relationships  were 
too  inforaal  and  not  olearly  defined  or  eaphaslzed,  and  in 
soae  cases  only  iaplied.  This  struoture  haapered  the  training 
and  planning  necessary  to  attain  the  required  aiseion 
capability  and  proficiency. 

Unfortunately  the  coaaand  and  control  arrangeaents 
used  to  execute  the  aotual  operation  were  also  flawed.  At  no 
tiae  during  the  nearly  six  aonths  of  training  and  preparation, 
or  during  the  operation  itself  was  there  a  single  Mission 
coaaander  designated.  There  was  MG  Vaught,  with  overall 
control,  but  he  was  in  Egypt  nearly  1000  alias  away  froa  the 
action;  there  was  MaJ  Fitch,  the  site  security  foroe 
coaaander;  there  was  LTC  Seiffert,  the  helicopter  foroe 
coaaander  (flight  leader);  there  was  Col  Kyie,  the  C-130  and 
landing-zone  support  cooaander;  and  there  was  Col  Beokwlth, 
the  ground  forces  coaaander.  But,  there  was  no  Individual 
deployed  with  the  force  who  was  responsible  to  integrate  and 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  these  eleaents.ta 

Operational  control  arrangeaents  for  Eagle  Claw  were 
convoluted  as  well.  Col  Kyle  was  the  landing  zone  coaaander, 
but  Col  Beckwith  was  reported  to  be  the  only  person  on  site 
with  go/no  go  decision  authority  for  the  aission. 

Complicating  Beckwith’s  "authority"  was  the  extensive 
up-channel  reporting  and  acnltoring  network.  This  network 
included  at  least  the  Nlaltz,  an  E-3  AWACS,  Coaaander  JTF  in 
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Egypt,  the  Pentagon,  and  tha  White  Houee.  Despite  the  olearly 
established  criteria  <jix  operational  helicopters).  Col 
Beckwith  felt  obligated  to  discuss  and  obtain  peralssion  from 
"higher  authority"  before  he  aborted  the  alsslon.  In  faot,  MG 
Vaught  even  asked  hie  to  reoonslder  whether  the  alsslon  oould 
proceed  with  only  five  ohoppers.i*  Later,  it  also  surfaoed 
that  representatives  in  the  White  House  had  briefly  considered 
recoeeending  to  President  Carter  that  the  alsslon  be  ordered 
to  continue. »»  in  effect,  nearly  the  whole  chain  of  ooaaand 
was  Involved  in  operational  control. 

The  ooaaand  and  control  structure  was  a  bureauoratic 
nightaare,  and  clearly  contributed  to  the  oonfusion  and 
ineffectiveness  of  Eagle  Claw.  For  exaaple,  soae  of  the 
helicopter  pilots  said  they  didn't  know  or  recognise  the 
authority  of  those  giving  orders  at  Desert  One.**  These 
pilots  therefore  logically  questioned  the  orders  to  abort  the 
mission  and  abandon  their  helicopters.  Neither  did  a  C-130 
loadeaster  recognize  the  individual  who  first  advised  hia  of 
the  abort  order. » ♦  Further  confusion  about  "who  was  in 
charge"  was  probably  created  when  Col  Beckwith  personally  went 
from  one  C-130  crew  to  another  yelling  at  thee  to  not 
"take-off  on  their  own  initiative"  until  the  Delta  Foroe  was 
loaded.**  It  is  easy  to  iaagine  the  turaoi 1  and  confusion 
present  when  multiple  coaaanders  were  all  yelling  orders  while 
C-130  and  helicopter  engines  were  running  and  an  aircraft 
burned  alongside. 
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The  Holloway  review  panel  described  the  basic 
coaaand  and  oontrol  atruotura  uaad  during  preparation  for  the 
operation! 

Training  was  planned  and  oonduotad  on  a  highly 
deeentral izad  basis  within  an  inforaal  component  ooaaand 
structure  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  clearly 
established  ...  COHJTF  decentralised  ooaaand  supervision 
of  training  and  evaluation,  in  part  through  the  use  of 
various  advisors  Individually  observing  segaents  of  the 
continuously  evolving  conoept  and  plans.** 


Col  Beckwith  would  desoribe  the  ooaaand  and  control 
arrangeaents  a  little  differently,  but  the  point  reaains  the 
saae  t 

If  Coaoh  Bear  Bryant  at  the  University  of  Alabaaa  put  his 
quarterbaok  in  Virginia,  his  baokfield  in  North  Carolina, 
and  his  defense  in  Texas,  and  then  got  Delta  Airlines  to 
piok  then  up  and  fly  thea  to  Blrainghaa  on  gaae  day,  he 
wouldn’t  have  his  winning  record... In  Iran  we  had  an  ad 
hoc  affair.  We  went  out,  found  bits  and  pieoes,  people 
and  equipaent,  brought  thea  together  occasionally  and  then 
asked  thea  to  perfora,  but  they  didn’t  necessarily  perfora 
as  a  teas.** 

The  effect  on  aission  capability,  readiness,  and  execution  was 
devastating. 

The  conaunications  support  for  Eagle  Claw  was 
extenrive.  It  started  early,  with  th 3  initial  deoision  to 
attempt  a  rescue,  and  continued  as  a  cruolal  eleaent 
throughout  the  aission,  and  the  decision  to  abort.  Yet  like 
command  and  control,  najor  aspects  of  the  coaaunications 
arrangements  were  flawed.  In  fact,  it  could  be  argued  that 
the  lack  of  a  coaaunications  capability  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  mission  abort. 
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In  the  initial  ataga*  of  planning,  a  saoura  training 
aita  cal  lad  Caap  Saokey  was  located  for  tha  Dalta  Foroe  taaa. 
Ona  of  tha  flrat  aotlona  takan  waa  to  inatall  and  provida 
aacura  talaphona  and  aaaaaga  coaaunioationa  to  thia  aita.** 

The  Coda  naaa  for  tha  planning  phaaa  of  tha  raaoua  operation 
waa  "Rica  Bowl."  During  thia  ataga.  mostly  fixed,  axiating 
coaaunioat ion  capabllitiea  ware  eaployed.  However,  tha 

groundwork  waa  laid  for  aubatantial  capability  during  tha 
actual  raaoua. 

Satellite  conaunicat ion  (SATCOH)  tysteau  war j  uaed 

axtanalvaly  to  interconnect  tha  geographically  widely 

dlaparaad  chain  of  ooaaand,  and  link  it  to  the  operational 

elementa.  MG  Vaught  waa  to  direot  tha  ooaplax  operation  froa 

hi  a  command  poat  in  Uada  Kena  Egypt.  SATCOM  would  oonnaot  hi a 

with  hia  operational  ooaaandera,  tha  naval  foroaa  aboard  tha 

Nlmitz  In  tha  Indian  Ocean,  and  alaul tanaoualy  provida  direct 

realties  accaaa  to  the  Pentagon  and  tha  White  Houae.  A  clue 

as  to  how  effectively  this  coaaunioationa  network  allow** 

Washington  to  follow  events  in  tha  desert  is  provided  by  a 

Pentagon  description  of  tha  chronology  of  24  April* 

At  200  p.m.,  EST  (11:30  p. a.  In  Iran),  tha  Pentagon  is 
told  that  tha  first  C-130  has  arrived  at  Desert-1*  an  hour 
later,  word  is  sent  that  one  of  the  mission's  eight  RH-53D 
helicopters  has  returned  to  the  carrier  Niaitz  in  tha 
Arabian  Sea*  at  4:10  p.a.  (1:40  a. a.  at  Desert-i)  word  is 
paaaad  that  four  of  the  helicopters  have  bean  refueled*  at 
about  4:45  p.a.  (2:15  a. a.)  the  President  is  told  that 
because  of  helicopter  aal functions  tha  alaaion  nay  have  to 
be  aborted;  about  15  minutes  later  Carter  tells  Defense 
Secretary  Harold  Brown  to  cancel  the  niasion*  at  5:48  p.a. 
(3:18  a.m.),  Washington  is  told  that  one  of  the 
helicopters  has  collided  with  a  C-130*  at  about  6:30  p.m. 
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(4:00  t.i.  at  Desert-1),  Washington  Is  told  that  the  last 
C-130  has  taken  off.** 

Supplementing  tha  SATCOM  systea  throughout  tha  raid 
was  also  tha  E-3  AWACS  whioh  oould  function  as  an  airborna 
ooaaand  and  oontrol  and  ooaaunications/ralay  platfora.  Tha 
ooabl nation  of  thasa  capabilities  allowed  auoh  things  as  tha 
Nlaitz  bridge  officer  to  piok  up  a  scraablar  phone  and  adviae 
MG  Vaught  300  atlas  away  in  Egypt  that  tha  helicopters  had 
launched,  and  "operation  Eagle  Claw... was  underway  as 
scheduled  at  five  ainutes  past  seven  looal  time."** 

Siaul taneously,  this  aessage  was  received  by  Col  Kyle  aboard 
his  C-130  which  was  halfway  tc  Desert  One.** 

While  vertical  coaauni oat ions  were  highly  effective  up 
and  down  the  chain  of  coaaand,  internal  and  lateral 
coaaunications  aaong  the  deployed  field  eleaents  were  liaited 
and  inadequate.  Causes  of  the  coaauni oat ions  probleas  were 
two-fold:  equipment  incompatibilities,  and  procedural 

constraints  imposed  by  operations  security  (OPSEC) 
considerations. 

Surprisingly,  the  Aray  Ranger  forces  who  were  to 
secure  the  Desert  One  site  periaeter  had  radios  whioh  oould 
not  talk  to  the  Delta  or  Air  Force  pilots. *»  When  a  busload 
of  Iranian  nationals,  and  later  two  other  vehicles,  showed  up 
on  the  scene  at  Desert  One,  the  status  of  soae  coabat  action 
could  not  be  passed  to  Col  Kyle  and  Col  Beckwith  on  a  timely 
basis.  Even  more  importantly,  Desert  One  was  unable  to  talk 
directly  to  the  helicopter  force.  Compounding  that  problem 
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was  the  abso lute  strict  adherence  to  radio  eilenoe  among  the 
helicopter  pilote  throughout  their  6G0  ai  le  rout*  and  even 
into  an  incredible  desert  sandstorm. 

When  the  helicopter  formation  was  disrupted  and 
disoriented  by  the  intense  sandstorm,  one  ohopper  aborted 
because  of  an  indicated  blade  failure,  two  others  (inoluding 
the  lead  chopper)  turned  to  exit  the  dust  and  landed.  The 
leader  radioed  CQMJTF  in  Egypt  for  guidance.  He  oould  not 
directly  oal I  the  Desert  One  site.  HG  Vaught  direeted  the 
leader  to  proceed  to  the  site.  Unfortunately,  non*  of  the 
other  helicopter  pilots  oruld  overhear  this  conversation.  As 
a  result,  the  other  pilot,  who  was  out  of  visual  oontaot,  aade 
the  decision  based  on  instrument  aalfunotlons  and  visibility 
conditions  to  return  to  the  Nimltz.»«  H-  dld  not  infora  the 
flight  leader  of  his  deolslon  to  abort.  His  particular 
aircraft  also  carried  all  the  spare  parts  for  any  aalntenance 
or  repair  needed  by  the  helicopter  force. 

During  this  entire  tine,  the  foroe  at  Dosert  One  was 
unable  to  follow  the  status  of  *’  ->nts,  cr  advise  the  pilots 
that  conditions  at  the  landing  sit*  were  dear.  While  the  on* 
helicopter  returned  to  base,  the  reeaining  six  grialy 
navigated  through  the  dust  and  dirt.  About  100  ailes  froe 
Desert  One,  they  broke  into  the  clear  --  eventually  arriving 
anywhere  from  50  -  85  minutes  behind  sohedule.  Tragically, 
only  five  of  the  six  helicopters  would  arrived  operational. 
Without  spare  parts,  any  repair  was  impossible,  and  abort  of 
the  rescue  mission  became  inevitable. 
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The  pilot  who  returned  later  indicated  ha  would  hava 
oontlnuad  tha  aiaaion  If  ha  had  known  it  was  olaar  at  tha 

site.**  Tha  addition  of  this  ona  haliooptar  would  hava  baan 
anough  to  parait  tha  rasoua  to  oontinua.  Or.  tha  dmft'l 
haliooptar  whioh  had  made  it  to  Desert  Ona  aight  hava  baan 
rapairad  using  tha  apara  parts  whioh  would  than  hava  baan 
avai labia.  Tha  Holloway  panat  < included  that  strlot  radio 
silenoe  inhibitad  exchange  of  aasamial  information  within  tha 
haliooptar  flight  whan  unexpeoted  oontinganoias  arosa.  This 
radio  siianoa  prooadura,  combined  with  tha  lack  of  a  diraot 
ooaaunioation  link  batwean  tha  daaart  sita  and  tha  haliooptar 
flight,  diraotly  rasultad  in  a  lack  of  adaquata  rasouroas  for 
tha  aission.  Whathcr  tha  ovaral 1  aission  possibly  could  hava 
suooaadad  glvan  six  oparational  haliooptar*  will  always 
reaaln  a  aattar  of  speculation.  Adairal  Holloway  estimated  a 
P0-70*  ohanoc  of  suocais.M  Others  gave  it  auoh  loss. 

Lessons  Learned 

Eagla  Claw  has  baan  descrlbad  as  aany  things:  a 
disaster  .n  tha  dasart  by  saaa,  a  "Debacle  In  tha  Desert,"  by 
Tiaa  aagrzine,  and  other  things  by  other  people.  Clearly,  the 
aission  failed,  but  important  new  lessons  were  learned,  and 
other  older  ones  wci*  re-emphasized. 

Frit,  unity  of  command  is  truly  a  fundamental 
principle  of  war.  A  clear,  we  1 1  - integrated  andwa 1 l -understood 
chain  of  command  is  essential  to  mission  success  and 
efficiency,  especially  under  the  pressures  of  unexpected 
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events,  and  contingencies  of  eoabat.  The  Eagle  Claw  ooapoeita 
fore**  war#  gatharad  ad  hoo  and  pleoeaeal  from  a  variaty  of 
services.  Thia  certainly  could  hava  baan  dona  better.  "In 
joint  training  and  evaluation,  unita  froa  Ithal  diffarant 
Sarvioa  ooaponanta  oould  hava  baan  intagratad  with  greater 
fraquancy  and  for  longar  parioda. . . "> *  Thl>  would  hmv#  ,#d  to 

aora  affaotiva  ooaaand  and  oontrol  and  anhanoad  ovaral I  JTF 
raadinaaa.  Tha  Marina  haliooptar  pi  lota  appaarad  particularly 
lapactad  by  tha  waak  ohain  of  ooaaand.  Unlike  tha  C-130 
crawa,  the  Marinaa  wara  not  aaaignad  aa  a  unit,  but  aaraly 
forned  a  pool  of  individual  pi  lota.  Tha  C-130  orawa  wara  froa 
tha  8th  Spacial  Operationa  Squadron  and  ware  aaaignad  to  tha 
JTF  aa  an  entity  coaplete  with  airoraft,  ataff,  and 
aa i ntananoa . *  *  As  on#  of  th.  USAF  pi|0ta  said,  thia 
arrangaaant  gave  thaa  a  diatinot  advantage.  "[They] 
peraonally  knew  the  on-acana  coaaander  and  hia  key  aganta. 
Their  volcaa  wara  aaaily  reoognizab I  a. . . over  tha  radio. •»* 

Tha  Delta  Force  assault  teaa  was  also  assigned  as  a  unit.  It 
Is  clear  why  these  organizations  wara  tha  only  eleaents  within 
the  JTF  to  function  internally  aa  a  cohesive  teaa:  unity  of 
coonind.  The  JCS  decision  not  to  use  tha  existing  JTF  process 
and  structure  had  a  devastating  result. 

Second,  planning  and  training  ware  hanpered  by  not 
using  the  JCS  CAS.  Tha  JCS  often  found  themselves  functioning 
as  high  ranking  ataff  action  officers  developing  and 
evaluating  their  own  plan  without  benefit  of  an  independent 
review  group. 
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Third,  the  requirement  to  keep  higher  echelon*  of 
command  inforeed  ic  confirmed  essential.  However,  the  idea 
of  using  these  echelons  to  relay  information  cannot  be 
substituted  for  the  lateral  and  horizontal  coaaunioations 
connectivity  among  all  elements  of  the  task  force.  The  lack 
of  direct  communications  among  the  helicopter  force  and  to  the 
Desert  One  site  was  the  critical  component  in  the  mission 
f al 1 ure. 

Fourth,  communications  technology  can  provide  ths 
means  to  control  an  operation  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 
action.  While  such  connectivity  might,  be  essential  for 
reporting,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  authorities  at  these 
distant  locations  not  to  Insert  themselves  into  the 
tactical  decision  process.  The  on-site  commanders  require 
autonomy.  Definitive  guidance  and  decision  criteria  must  be 
clearly  established  before  an  operation  is  underway.  Beyond 
that,  authorities  oust  rely  on  their  ability  to  select  the 
right  man  for  the  job;  one  who  is  also  capable  of  initiative 
and  the  competence  to  make  the  right  decision. 

Fifth,  and  closely  related  to  four,  is  the  need  to 
Insure  the  mission  commander  feels  confident  enough  to  make 
fundamental  mission  go/no  go  decisions.  President  Carter  had 
repeatedly  stated  that  Col  Beckwith  had  total  decision 
authority  during  the  mission.  In  addition,  firm  abort 
criteria  had  been  established.  Despite  this,  Col  Beckwith 
apparently  felt  obligated  to  consult  further  with  the  chain  of 
command  before  making  the  final  decision. 
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Sixth,  Joint  exercises  need  to  be  more  frequent  and 
realistic.  Mora  extensive  training  would  hava  quickly  pointed 
out  tha  gaps  In  intraforce  communication*  connact 1 vl ty.  Tha 
lack  of  an  Integrated  command  and  control  atruotura  In  all 
probability  contributed  to  and  compounded  tha  ooaaunloatlons 
daf iclenclcs.  Since  each  element  of  tha  raaoua  foroa  worked 
and  trained  aasantially  amongst  themselves,  and  Interfaced 
with  one  another  only  at  tha  direct  point  of  operational 
contact  Identified  during  tha  planning,  it's  not  surprising 
that  there  ware  unanticipated  gaps  In  tha  oommun lost ions 
connectivity  between  the  separate  elements  of  the  mission. 

Seventh,  there  needs  to  be  a  balance  between  the 
emphasis  on  operational  security  (OPSEC)  and  effective 
communications.  Throughout  the  planning  ard  execution  stages 
of  Eagle  Claw,  every  aspect  of  the  operation,  every  procedure 
and  every  decision  was  based  almost  exclusively  on  OPSEC 
considerations  --  to  the  point  of  sacrificing  mission 
ef f ectiveness. »«  Th,  ability  to  communicate,  be  it 
face-to-face  or  over  a  thousand  miles  of  satellite  links,  is 
crucial  to  planning  and  executing  missions  --  especially  those 
as  complex  as  Eagle  Claw.  Security  considerations  should  not 
so  completely  stifle  effective  communications  that  the  mission 
being  created  is  doomed  to  failure  before  it  begins  --  because 
of  over protect  1  on . 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  FAI.KLANDS  CONFLICT 

Carrying  on  the  historic  dispute  for  ownership  and 
control  of  the  Falkland#  Island*,  Argentina,  on  2  April 
1982,  invaded  and  capturad  this  lightly  dafandad  South 
Atlantic  archipalago,  rasting  control  fro*  Great  Britain  for 
tha  first  tiffla  sinca  1833.  Ona  day  latar,  Argantina  also 
saizad  South  Georgia  Island  from  British  control.1 

British  raaction  was  immediate.  Aftar  thraa  days  of 
intansa  diplomatic  activity  aimad  at  tha  paacaful  raturn  of 
British  control  over  tha  diaputad  tarritory,  tha  British 
aircraft  carriars  HMS  Harmas  and  HMS  Invincibla  laft  tha 
Linltad  Kingdom  and  wara  Joined  by  dastroyars,  frigatas, 
submarinas,  and  support  vassals  until  tha  flaat  numbarad 
sixty.  Joining  tha  flaat  wara  support  ships  drawn  from  tha 
Royal  Flaat  Auxiliary  Sarvica  and  British  ragistry  ships 
taken  up  from  trade.  In  tha  and,  a  task  force  of  28,000  man 
and  100  ships  wara  assembled,  the  largest  British  armada 
since  World  War  II.  As  the  flaat  moved  south, 
reconnaissance  aircraft,  bombers,  and  air  refueling  aircraft 
were  flown  to  Ascension  Island,  a  British  held  colony  some 
3,300  miles  from  the  Falkland#,  but  within  air  refueling 
range  for  combat  air  operations.  Ascension  Island  became 
the  forward  operating  base  for  the  Royal  Air  Force.  From 
there,  over  5,800  people  and  6,600  tons  of  stores  were 
deployed,  and  more  than  600  sorties  were  flown.* 
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With  military  farces  under  way,  the  United  Kingdom 
first  attempted  to  blockade  the  Falklands.  On  12  April 
1982,  the  British  imposed  a  maritime  exclusion  zone  of  200 
miles  around  the  Falklands.  On  23  April,  the  British  warned 
Argentina  that  any  approach  by  an  Argentine  warship  or 
military  aircraft  which  would  pose  a  threat  to  the  task 
force  would  be  dealt  with  appropriately.  Finally,  on  30 
April,  a  total  exclusion  zone  was  put  in  effect  to  preclude 
reinf or cement  by  air.  Acting  simultaneous  with  their 
blockade,  some  800  miles  away,  British  forces  recaptured  the 
lightly  defended  island  of  South  Georgia.* 

Military  action  to  recapture  the  Falklands  began  in 
earnest  on  1  May  1982  when  the  British  bombed  and  attacked 
by  air  the  Port  Stanley  airport  and  the  Goose  Green 
airstrip,  both  of  which  were  being  used  by  the  Arge>  tine  Air 
Force.  Heavy  fighting  also  began  at  sea.  On  2  May,  the 
Argentine  heavy  cruiser  General  Belgrano  was  attacked  and 
sunk  by  the  British  submarine  HMS  Conqueror.  Two  days  later 
the  HMS  Sheffield  was  attacked  by  a  flight  of  Argentine 
aircraft  and  sunk  by  a  French  built  exocct  missile.  On  12 
May,  the  Argentines  launched  a  three-wave  air  strike  against 
the  task  force,  but  the  British  successfully  fended  them 
off.  On  14  May,  British  commandos  raided  the  airstrip  at 
Pebble  Island,  destroying  eleven  Argentine  aircraft  on  the 
ground.  Finally,  throughout  this  period,  the  British 
continued  to  make  bombing  runs  and  air  attacks  on  the 
airfields,  military  installations,  and  ammunition  dumps  on 


the  Falkland*  in  an  attempt  to  soften  tha  opposition  in 
praparation  for  an  invasion.4  B>  mid-May,  tha  British  had 
successfully  accomplished  two  main  objectives  in  praparation 
for  tha  invasion  of  tha  Falkland*  Islandsi  movement  of 
sufficient  troops  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  control  of  the 
seas  around  the  islands." 

Tha  invasion  bagan  on  20  May  1982  at  Port  San  Carlos 
on  East  Falkland,  the  ultimata  objective  being  to  move 
forward  and  rataka  Port  Stanley.  Moving  under  tha  cover  of 
an  overcast  sky  and  poor  visibility,  and  maintaining  radio 
silence,  5,000  British  soldiers  landed  safely  on  four 
beaches  and  quickly  overcame  the  small  Argentine  opposition. 
As  weather  cleared  the  next  day  and  until  bad  weather  set  in 
again  on  26  May,  the  Argentine  Air  Force  repeatedly  attacked 
the  invasion  force,  sinking  or  damaging  numerous  British 
ships  and  delaying  or  disrupting  operations.  In  return,  the 
Argentines  paid  dearly  for  their  gains  through  heavy  losses 
of  aircraft  and  pilots.  By  the  end  of  the  invasion 
operation  at  San  Carlos  and  the  subsequent  capture  of  the 
Argentine  garrison  and  airfields  at  Darwin  and  Goose  Green 
on  28-29  May,  the  Argentine*  had  almost  no  combat  aircraft 
left  on  the  islands  and  could  not  sustain  a  lengthy  air 
operation  from  the  mainland  of  Argentina  some  400  miles 
away.  The  battle  of  San  Carlos  and  the  air  battle  for  the 
Falkland*  had  been  won.4  Port  Stanley  was  the  next  and 
final  objective. 
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As  rei nf or cements  arrived,  the  British  started  their 
overland  movement  toward  Port  Stanley,  securing  key 
locations  in  their  advance.  When  it  was  reported  by  a 
■farmer  that  the  Argentines  had  left  Fitzroy,  it  was  quickly 
decided  to  secure  that  area  and  establish  a  second 
beachhead.  During  the  landing  operation  at  Bluff  Cove  near 
Fitzroy,  British  forces  sustained  two  surprise  attacks  by 
Argentina  planes  causing  the  worst  day  for  British 
casualties  in  the  Falklands  war.  Despite  this  setback, 
British  forces  were  readied  and  began  their  main  assault  of 
Port  Stanley  on  the  night  of  11/12  June.  With  the  city 
surrounded  and  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  defeat,  the  British 
halted  their  advance  at  the  edge  of  Port  Stanley  and  ceased 
firing  so  as  to  avoid  collateral  damage  to  private  property 
or  death  to  the  civilian  population.  On  14  June,  Argentine 
farces  surrendered. 7 

In  review  of  British  operations  to  recapture  the 
Falklands,  during  a  seven  week  period  they  assembled  a  task 
force  of  28,000  men  and  over  100  ships,  sailed  8,000  miles, 
neutralize  the  Argentine  Navy,  fought  off  a  force  of 
numerically  superior  combat  aircraft,  put  10,000  men  ashore 
under  heavy  attack,  fought  several  pitched  battles,  and 
brought  the  Argentines  to  surrender  in  three  and  one  half 
weeks.  British  casualties  included  255  dead  or  missing  and 
777  wounded.  The  Argentines  suffered  approximately  1,200 
killed  and  100  wounded.* 
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Command  and  control  o-f  this  most  successful 


operation  Mill  be  discussed  next. 

Command  tost  Control 

The  command  and  control  structure  which  was  employed 
by  the  British  is  seen  as  one  of  the  key  ingredients  of 
their  success  in  the  Falklands  Conflict.  At  the  highest 
levels  of  government  was  a  small  group  of  ministers  which 
was  chaired  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  met  almost  daily  to 
coordinate  the  political,  economic  and  military  elements  of 
the  crisis.  Known  officially  as  the  South  Atlantic 
subcommittee  of  the  cabinet's  Overseas  Defence  Committee  and 
unofficially  as  the  Inner  Cabinet,  this  group  made  policy 
and  strategic  decisions  for  the  Falklands  campaign  with  the 
military  advise  of  tne  Chief  of  the  Defence  Staff,  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin.  Of  particular  note,  was  the 
fact  that  the  Inner  Cabinet  only  issued  guidelines  within 
which  commanders  were  to  conduct  operations.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  centrally  control  the  battle  from  the  center  of 
government  some  8,000  miles  away.*  The  only  restraints 
imposed  ware  that  commanders  were  to  keep  casualties  to  a 
minimum)  there  was  to  be  no  bombing  of  the  Argentine 
mainland  airbases)  and  the  invasion  to  retake  the  Falklands 
would  be  a  political  decision  made  in  the  United  Kingdom.*0 

Transcribing  the  guidelines  of  the  Inner  Cabinet 
into  military  action,  at  the  highest  level,  was  the  function 
of  one  man,  Chief  of  the  Defence  Staff,  Admiral  Lewin. 
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Admiral  Lewin  provided  overal 1  military  direction  of  tho 
campaign  and  was  tha  singla  intarfaca  batwaan  political  and 
military  laadars.  This  arrangamant  was  significant  in  that 
Admiral  Lewin’s  position  and  function  had  changad  shortly 
bafora  tha  Argantina  invasion  of  tha  Falklands.  Undar  a 
Ministry  of  Defence  reorganization,  his  status  changad  from 
being  tha  Chairman  of  tha  Chiefs  of  8taff  Committee,  where 
ha  was  to  represent  tha  collective  view  of  all  tha  services, 
to  being  an  independent  member,  autonomous  frnm  tha  Service 
Chiefs,  able  to  render  his  personal  views  to  tha  ministers. 
Tha  role  of  tha  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  became  one  of 
formulating  advisa  and  converting  political  directives  into 
military  or  ders  in  tha  name  of  Admiral  Lewin  and  the  Inner 
Cabinet.  This  new,  untried  arrangement  proved  to  be  a  major 
success  in  the  Falklands  Conflict.  t% 

In  command  of  British  operations  in  the  Falklands 
was  Admiral  Sir  John  FialdhoL.se  who,  in  his  position  as 
Commands' — in-Chief  of  tho  Fl>set,  was  designated  as  tha 
Commander,  Task  Force  Falklands.  Aided  by  deputies  for  land 
and  air,  Admiral  Fieldhouse  retained  his  headquarters  at 
Northwood,  England,  a  suburb  of  London  located  some  8,000 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  action.1* 

In  the  operational  area  of  the  Falklands,  command  of 
all  forces  within  the  200  mile  exclusion  zone  around  the 
Falklands  Islands  initially  fell  to  Rear  Admiral  John 
Woodward,  Flag  Officer,  First  Flotilla.  Exceptions  were  the 
submarines  which  were  deployed  to  the  South  Atlantic  as  well 
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as  mhipm  and  aircraft  used  for  logimticm  outside  the 
•xclumion  zona.  Thame  excepted  forcas  warm  commandad 
diractly  by  Admiral  Fialdhoume  from  Northwood.  Am  landing 
oparationm  mtartad  at  San  Carlos,  Commodora  Michaal  Clapp, 
Commandar,  Amphibioum  Warfare  Forces,  took  command  of 
landing  forcam  and  raportad  diractly  to  Admiral  Fialdhouaa 
at  Northwood.  Onca  amtablimhad  on  shore,  all  land 
oparationm  fall  undar  the  command  of  tha  Commander,  Land 
Forcam.  Initially  the  land  forcam  commander  warn  Brigadier 
Julian  Thompeon,  but  am  tha  miza  of  tha  land  forcam  grew. 
Major  General  Jeremy  Moore  ammumed  command  of  all  land 
oparationm.  Am  with  other  on-mcene  commandarm,  tha 
Commandar,  Land  Forcam  raportad  diractly  to  Admiral 
Fialdhouaa  at  Northwood.  (Sea  Appendix  A)** 

For  tha  momt  part,  tha  command  and  control  mtructura 
employed  by  tha  Britimh  performed  wall  in  thair  retaking  of 
tha  Falklands  Islands.  Probably  tha  key  to  that  succams 
lies  in  the  fact  that  tha  on-mcena  commanders  ware  given  a 
great  deal  of  autonomy  in  conducting  military  operations. 
Also  key  to  the  succams  warn  the  simple  command  structure  and 
thR  harmonious  working  relationships  found  at  the  highest 
levels,  from  tha  Inner  Cabinet  through  Admiral  Lewin  to 
Admiral  Fieldhouse.  Having  each  of  the  major  combat 
elements  in  tha  Falklands  report  8,000  miles  back  to  Admiral 
Fialdhoume,  however,  presented  at  least  one  significant 
problem  and  resulted  in  the  disaster  at  Bluff  Cove. 
Apparently  in  this  operation,  the  three-way  link  between  the 


land,  naval,  and  task  fore*  commanders  broke  down  in 
planning  and  executing  a  lend  forces  initiative  to  establish 
a  second  beachhead  at  Bluff  Cove,  an  idea  which  had  only  the 
apprehensive  support  of  the  naval  forces  commander.  As  a 
result,  the  British  suffered  unnecessary  casualties  when  the 
Argentines  struck  the  landing  operation  by  air  at  a  timo 
when  the  British  were  postured  without  adequate  air 
defense. **  Autonomy  of  command,  which  for  the  most  part 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  British  forces,  worked  against 
them  in  the  Bluff  Cove  operation.  Perhaps,  had  there  been  a 
more  unified  field  command  structure,  the  disaster  at  Bluff 
Cove  could  have  been  averted.  The  8,000  mile  link  to  the 
unifying  commander  at  Northwood,  England,  apparently  was  too 
much  distance  to  overcome  for  this  short  notice, 
controversial  mission. 

Communications  across  that  8,000  mile  link  and 
between  the  various  command  and  control  elements  will  be 
discussed  next. 


Communications 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Falklands  conflict,  the 
British,  like  many  of  their  Western  partners,  found 
themselves  almost  exclusively  geared  for  a  war  in  Europe 
where  communications  equipment  was  designed  to  operate  over 
relative  short  distances  in  fairly  benign  climatic 
conditions  and  terrain.  To  support  a  rapid  British  response 
to  the  Argentine  invasion  of  the  Falklands  Islands,  8,000 
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miles  from  ths  Unitsd  Kingdom  and  outside  of  the  Northern 
hemisphere,  a  degree  of  innovation  was  necessary, 
particularly  in  long*-haul  communications.  *■ 

Satellite  communications  was  the  mainstay  of  British 
command  and  control  in  their  retaking  the  Falklands.  All 
branches  of  the  British  military  were  geared  toward  heavy 
use  of  satellites  for  long-haul  communications. 
Unfortunately,  the  British  Ministry  of  Defence’  own 
satellite  network  known  as  Skynet  did  not  have  coverage  in 
the  area  of  the  Falklands.  On  the  positive  side,  many  of 
the  British  satellite  terminals  were  designed  to  operate 
with  a  number  of  other  systems  including  the  United  States’ 
Defense  Satellite  Communications  System  (DSC8) .  DSC8  and 
the  U.8.  commercial  maritime  satellite  network,  MARI8AT, 
provided  the  bulk  of  British  satellite  connectivity.**1 

Augmenting  and  backing  up  satellite  communications 
<as  high  frequency  (HF)  radio.  HF  radio  took  on  added 
importance  as  a  number  of  Royal  Navy  ships  submarines 

WQi  e  not  equipped  far  satellite  communications,  and  those 
t*v?t  were  needed  a  long-haul  backup.  Furthermore,  very  low 
frequency  (VLF)  transmissions  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
submarines  did  not  reach  beyond  the  equator.  Unfortunately, 
since  the  British  had  previously  lost  the  use  of  South 
African  naval  radio  facilities,  they  had  no  HF  coverage  to 
the  Falklands.  In  response,  the  British  realigned  antennas 
on  Gibralter,  placed  into  service  antiquated  transmitters  on 
Ascension  Island,  borrowed  the  use  of  radio  facilities  from 


Canada  and  New  Zealand,  and  eventually  war*  able  to  placa  in 
oparation  26  HF  tranamittars  around  tha  world  which  could  ba 
kayad  from  tha  Unitad  Kingdom. tT 

At  tha  tarminal  and  of  tha  communication#  networks 
innovation  waa  alao  raquirad.  A  aignificant  portion  of  tha 
Britiah  armada  includad  ahipa  takan  up  from  trada.  Many  of 
thaaa  ahipa  had  to  ba  aquippad  with  any  combination  of  ultra 
high  fraquancy  (UHF)  raoioa,  HF  radio#  with  on-line 
cryptographic  gear,  commercial  aatellite  terminal a,  and 
off-line  cryptoqraphic  equipment.  Furthermore,  to  operate 
tha  equipment,  these  ahipa  ware  provided  with  Royal  Navy, 
Army,  and  Royal  Air  Force  radio  operators.  Still,  at  tha 
tactical  level,  as  ships  got  out  of  UHF  range  and  HF  was 
required,  there  was  a  shortage  of  secure  voice  circuits  as 
there  were  not  enough  secure  voice  assets  to  go  around.  The 
amount  of  information  revealed  over  nonaecure  HF  links  waa 
reported  to  be  of  real  tactical  significance. *• 

On  the  ground,  British  forces  seemed  better 
prepared.  An  array  of  vehicle-mounted,  man-packed,  and 
transportable  satellite,  HF,  very  high  frequency  (VHF) ,  and 
UHF  radio  assets  adequately  supported  the  land  forces 
commander  and  his  troops.  No  shortages  of  radio  assets, 
available  channels,  or  useable  frequencies  were  reported. 

At  most,  the  land  forces  commander  too  suffered  from  a 
shortage  of  secure  voice  capability  over  HF  links.4* 

Interoperability,  a  problem  which  has  plagued  recent 
American  military  operations,  was  not  a  problem  for  the 


British.  Only  two  in tsropsr ability  related  issues  were 
reported.  The  first  dealt  with  shortages  of  secure  voice 
equipment  which  left  some  HF  circuits  uncovered,  and  the 
second  concerned  the  operation  of  electronic  systems  on  a 
single  ship  -apparently  the  HMS  Sheffield  had  her  search 
radar  turned  off  to  prevent  interference  on  a  satellite 
terminal  and  was  caught  unprepared  when  she  was  attacked  by 
the  Argentines  with  exocet  missiles.  Systems  wise,  HF  radio 
used  for  ship-to-ship  and  ship-to-shore  communications  was 
fully  compatible  with  HF  equipment  used  by  the  Army  and  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  Similarly,  UHF  and  VHF  equipment  used  by 
land,  sea,  and  air  farces  were  fully  interoperable  and 
performed  well  during  the  operations  in  the  Fal klands.*0 
System  capacity  also  appeared  to  be  adequate  but 
heavily  used.  While  there  were  reported  to  be  some 
shortages  in  satellite  data  circuits,  there  is  general 
agreement  that  all  systems  handled  the  demand  fairly  well. 

A  point  of  fact,  looking  at  message  traffic  on  the  Flag  Ship 
HMS  Hermes,  200,000  hard  copy  messages  were  handled  on  18 
nets  between  IS  April  and  1  July  1982,  an  average  of  BOO 
messages  a  day.  A  concern  expressed  by  some  was  that  system 
capacity  was,  in  general,  out  growing  the  staff's  ability  to 
use  the  information  passed.  As  noted  by  Rear  Admiral 
Patrick  J.  Symons,  Royal  Navy,  in  speaking  of  command, 
control,  and  communications  in  the  Falklands  Islands 
Conflict, 
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Th*  capacity  of  modern  communication*  systems  is 
beginning  to  involve  uatri  in  a  n*w  and  unr*solv*d 
conundrum.  Th*  information  passed  on  communication 
channels  increases  to  maat  tha  capacity  of  tha  channal 
to  accapt  it,  but  tha  capacity  of  thaaa  modarn  systems 
is  outpacing  tha  user’s  ability  to  sort  tha  information 
into  managaabla  piaca*.  Information  vital  to  tha 
conduct  of  tha  oparation  1*  in  dangar  of  balng  lost 
within  tha  huga  amount  of  additional  information  passing 
across  tha  planning  and  oparational  staff's  dask.  This 
is  particularly  so  whan  in  any  small  staff  thara  is 
always  ona  parson  who  must  raad  and  digast  avary  signal 
and  must  b*  aware  of  all  aspacts  of  tha  oparation. ■* 

Voice  circuits  on  tha  other  hand  seamed  to  garner 

more  success  and  mors  appreciation  by  tha  users.  Voice,  not 

data,  circuits  provided  tha  critical  link  for  command 

decision  making.  Tha  ability  of  tha  commanders  to  talk  with 

ona  another  on  short  notice  was  seen  as  an  enormous 

advantage.  Through  voice  contact,  many  problems  or 

misunderstandings  ware  avoided.  Voice  system  capacity, 

except  for  previously  noted  HF  secure  voica  shortages,  was 

never  reported  as  a  problem.** 

In  summary,  communications  support  for  British 

operations  in  th*  Falkland*  recovered  superbly  from  a 

deficit  of  systems  which  could  not  extend  connectivity  into 

the  South  Atlantic.  In  review,  ona  could  not  catagoriza 

that  support  as  anything  other  than  a  complete  success. 


Discussed  next  will  be  tha  lessons  learned  from  this 
most  successful  command,  control,  and  communications  effort. 
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Luton*  Liirntd 


Th#  successful  application  of  command,  control,  and, 
communication!!  in  th*  Falkland*  Conflict  by  th*  British 
of far*  a  numbmr  of  lessons  to  planners  in  th*  Uni  tad  Btatas. 

First,  at  tha  haart  of  a^ch  military  oparation  must 
b*  a  aimpla  national  political-military  chain  of  command. 

For  tha  British,  tha  Innar  Cabinat,  working  through  tha 
Chlaf  of  Dafansa  Staff,  provldad  such  a  structura.  Tha 
Innar  Cabinat  providad  strong  political  laadership  and 
ansurad  that  tha  diplomatic,  economic,  and  military  aspects 
of  tha  oparation  wara  tied  together.  Political  laadars  ware 
sensitive  to  the  problems  faced  by  tha  field  commanders,  and 
tha  commandars  wara  never  held  back  by  tha  lack  of  timely 
political  decisions.**  Commenting  on  th*  British  eKperience 
in  tha  Falkland*,  House  of  Commons  member  Neville  Trotter 
wrote, 

I  think  th*  lessons  that  we  have  learned  hare  are  that 
thara  must  b*  no  political  delays.  There  must  b*  full 
political  support  which  thara  was.  Thara  must  be  a 
minimum  of  paper  work,  no  financial  mistakes  and  a  lack 
of  interference  with  the  commanders  on  tha  spot.  All 
those  things  applied  and  I’m  sura  they  are  lessons  well 
learned  for  the  future.** 

Second,  and  tied  closely  to  tha  first,  is  the 
requirement  that  field  commanders  be  given  autonomy  in 
conducting  military  operations,  provided  those  operations 
ar*  carried  out  within  the  political  framework  and  follow 
the  rules  of  engagement  handed  down  by  national  leaders. 
British  leadership  saw  this  factor  as  a  key  element  in  their 
success  in  the  Falklands.  Neville  Trotter  wrote, 


I  think  a  vary  important  tact  ia  that  there  warn  no 
contact  between  London  and  tha  task  force  in  tha  South 
Atlantic.  Tha  Chief  of  Dafanca  Staff  could  hava  piekad 
up  tha  phuna  at  any  tima  and  talkad  d tract ly  to  hi a 
coamandars  dcwn  thara  but  ha  raaistad  that  tamptatlon. 

Ha  was  determined,  aa  ha  put  it,  that  thia  was  not  going 
to  ba  a  Mar  ahara  the  man  in  tha  foxhole  wae  baing  told 
what  to  do  by  tha  Ministry  in  London.  So  tha  Chiaf  of 
Dafanca  Staff  had  no  contact  with  tha  taak  forca  on  a 
paraonal  laval  until  tha  flagahip  raturnad  to 
Portsmouth ....*• 

Third,  whila  autonomy  in  command  ia  aaaantial,  ao 
too  ia  unity  of  command.  And  unity  of  command  ia  baat 
guarantaad  whan  tha  unifying  commander  ia  physically  located 
in  tha  thaater  of  oparationa.  Throughout  tha  Falkland* 
campaign,  tha  British  axcarciaad  command  of  tha  taak  forca 
from  Northwood,  England,  8,000  miles  from  tha  fighting. 
Initially,  that  arrangamant  provad  to  ba  most  successful 
whan  tha  war  had  a  single  dimension — naval  warfare.  Later, 
as  tha  fighting  took  on  a  second  dimension,  land  operations, 
the  sea  and  land  commanders  shared  equal  responsibility  for 
prosecuting  tha  war.  When  thara  was  not  full  agreement 
batwaan  tha  two,  as  was  tha  situation  during  tha  Bluff  Cove 
landing,  problems  arose.  In  hind  sight,  it  seams  clear  that 
the  disaster  at  Bluff  Cove  might  have  been  averted  had 
Admiral  Fialdhouse  moved  his  command  to  tha  Falklands  whan 
the  conflict  took  on  a  land  warfare  dimension. 

Fourth,  one  cannot  assume  to  know  the  location  of 
the  next  war  or  military  conflict.  Therefore,  if  a  nation, 
like  the  United  states,  is  to  exercise  its  super  power 
status  in  defense  of  the  free  world,  it  must  have  the 
command,  control,  and  communications  resources  at  its 
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disposal  on  oxcaptlonal ly  short  notics.  For  tha  British, 

Mho  had  boon  almost  exclusively  European  oriented  in  its 
military  planning  and  preparation,  there  mss  a  serious 
shortage  of  long-haul  communications  assets.  Fortunately 
for  them,  a  number  of  their  allies,  Including  the  United 
States,  filled  the  needed  shortages  and  did  so  Mith  systems 
that  would  interoperate  with  British  systems.  Good  fortune, 
rot  good  planning,  saved  the  day  for  the  British. 

Fifth,  innovation  and  flexibility  are  critical  in 
filling  the  gaps  between  prewar  planning  and  actual  war-time 
requirements.  The  British  exercised  this  innovation  and 
flexibility  in  a  number  of  waysi  however,  their  most 
prevalent  display  was  in  the  equipping  of  ships  with 
satellite  terminals,  HF  equipment,  and  crypto  gear. 

However,  had  those  items  not  been  available,  the  task  would 
have  been  impossible.  Thus,  innovation  and  flexibility  are 
only  possible  when  favorable  circumstances  exist  or  are 
created.  The  lesson  for  United  States  planners  is  that 
flexibility,  and  therefore  interoperabi 1 i ty  (it  is  not 
flexible  if  it  will  not  interoperate),  must  be  built  in  to 
U.S.  designed  and  procured  military  communications  systems. 
Furthermore,  sufficient  quantities  must  be  made  available  to 
meet  those  unforeseen  needs.  Finally,  U.S.  exercises  must 
test  flexibility  and  innovation  by  simulating  conditions 
similar  to  those  the  British  experienced  in  fighting  in  the 
Fal kl ands. 
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Sixth,  satellite  communications  capacity  is 
invaluable  for  world -wide  responsi vanats.  No  othar 
communications  system  has  the  coverage  and  the  capacity  of 
that  provided  by  satellite  communications.  So  convinced  are 
the  British  after  their  experience  in  the  Falklands,  they 
are  planning  to  acquire  a  new  military  space  segment  and 
provide  terminals  on  all  major  surface  ships. 

Seventh,  while  satellite  communications  systems  can 
meet  most  long-haul  communications  needs,  particularly  those 
of  high  volume,  high  data  rate  users,  they  do  not  have  the 
simplicity  and  flexibility  of  HF.  Commenting  on  the  lessons 
of  the  Falklands  Conflict,  Captain  A.R.  Mood  of  the  Royal 
Navy  wrote,  "In  our  view,  the  need  for  HF  back-up  will 
always  remain,  because  flexibility  in  communications,  as  in 
all  other  warfare  areas,  is  essential . Mar 

Eighth,  the  importance  of  secure  voice 
communications  cannot  be  over  emphasized.  The  ability  of 
commanders  to  talk  with  one  another  was  seen  by  the  British 
as  key  in  coordinating  and  controlling  operations  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  So  vital  was  voice  communications  that 'when 
security  was  not  provided  there  were  times  that  the  systems 
were  used,  knowing  that  significant  tactical  intelligence 
was  being  given  away.a" 

Ninth,  and  finally,  all  participants  in  military 
campaigns  must  learn  to  resist  the  use  of  communications 
systems  simply  because  the  capacity  for  use  is  there.  The 
endless  cycle  of  more  capacity  drawing  more  use  which  drives 
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more  capacity  ate., etc.  has  the  threat  of  overwhelming 
operational  staffs  and  drawing  attention  away  from  the  basic 
elements  of  war  fighting.  Communications  is  the  glue  that 
binds,  but  it  is  also  to  goo  that  causes  efficiency  to  get 
wrapped  around  the  axle. 

An  American  success,  the  Invasion  of  Grenada  will  be 


discussed  next. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  GRENADA  INVASION 

On  25  October  1983,  under  code-name  Urgent  Fu-y, 

member •  of  the  United  States  military  invaded  the  island 

nation  of  Grenada  following  the  19  October  murder  of  Prime 

Minister  Maurice  Bishop  and  the  subsequent  collapse  of 

government  institutions  and  public  order.1  Responding  in 

part  to  an  urgent  request  for  help  from  the  Organization  of 

Eastern  Caribbean  States,  President  Reagan  said  that  ha  took 

this  action  for  three  rsasanst 

First  and  of  overriding  importance,  to  protect  innocent 
lives,  including  up  to  1,000  Americans  whose  personal 
safety  is,  of  course,  my  paramount  concern.  Second,  to 
forestall  further  chaos,  and  third,  to  assist  in  the 
restoration  of  conditions  of  law  and  order  and  of 
government  institutions  to  the  island  of  Grenada....  * 

To  secure  objectives  in  Granada  and  to  facilitate 
operations,  the  island  was  operationally  split  in  half. 

The  Marinas  covered  the  northern  half  of  the  island  while 
Army  rangers  covered  the  south.®  The  invasion  in  the  south 
focused  on  an  unfinished  runway  at  Point  Salines.  Shortly 
after  midnight  on  25  October  1983,  Army  special  forces 
commandos  parachuted  onto  the  island  to  prepare  the  runway 
for  G-130  cargo  aircraft  carrying  700  Army  rangers.  After 
the  rangers  had  secured  the  runway,  800  more  troops  would 
land,  freeing  the  rangers  to  press  northward  where  they  were 
to  secure  the  safety  of  American  medical  students  and  bring 
under  control  the  capital  of  St.  Georges.  In  the  north,  400 
Marines  would  land  and  secure  the  small  airport  at  Pearls. 
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Preceding  the  operations  in  the  north  and  south.  Navy  seal 
teams  were  airdropped  near  St.  Georges  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  Grenadian  Governor  General  who  was  being  held  under 
house  arrest  by  opposing  forces  in  the  governor's  mansion 
and  to  capture  the  government  radio  station  at  St.  Goorges.* 
In  total,  an  invasion  force  of  1,900  U.S.  troops,  reaching  a 
high  of  abo  5,000  in  five  days,  and  300  troops  from  the 
assisting  neighboring  islands  encountered  about  1,200 
Grenadians,  780  Cubans,  49  Soviets,  24  North  Koreans,  16 
East  Germans,  14  Bulgarians,  and  3  or  4  Libyans."  Within 
three  days  all  main  objectives  were  accomplished.  Five 
hundred  ninety-nine  (599)  Americans  and  80  foreign  nationals 
were  evacuated,  and  U.S.  forces  were  successful  in  the 
eventual  reestablishment  of  a  representative  form  of 
government  in  Grenada." 

That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  invasion  went 
without  challenge.  The  first  challenge  was  the  lack  of  good 
intelligence  data.  For  example,  at  Point  Salines  operations 
bogged  down  because  resistance  was  much  greater  than 
expected.7  In  attempting  to  rescue  the  Governor  General, 
American  farces  were  stymied  by  larger  Cuban  and  Grenadian 
forces  than  anticipated.  By  listening  to  Cuban  radio 
broadcasts,  it  seemed  that  the  resistance  was  being  directed 
from  a  place  called  Fort  Frederick.  As  it  turned  out,  but 
not  previously  known,  Fort  Frederick  was  the  nerve  center 
for  the  Cuban  and  Grenadian  forces  and  once  it  was  destroyed 
resistance  simply  melted  away."  Topographical  data  was 


another  problem.  Instead  of  accurate  grid  maps,  American 
invaders  were  forced  to  improvise  by  using  tourist  maps.9 
Finally,  the  invasion  force  lacked  precise  data  on  the 
location  of  the  American  medical  students  they  were  to 
rescue.  One  account  noted  that  attack  planners  did  not 
realize  that  the  American  medical  students  were  spread  out 
over  three  locations.10  Tha  final  challenge  to  invading 
forces  was  tha  lack  of  a  fully  integrated,  interoperable 
communications  system.  This  latter  challenge  will  Le 
discussed  later,  after  a  review  of  the  command  and  control 
structure  for  the  invasion  of  Grenada. 


Command  and  Control 

Planning  for  the  invasion  of  Grenada  began  in 
earnest  on  21  October  1983,  four  days  before  the  invasion 
itself.11  Prior  to  21  October,  and  after  prime  Minister 
Bishop’s  arrest  an  13  Octobar,  some  planning  had  bean  done 
for  a  noncombatant  evacuation  of  Americans  from  Granada,  but 
it  was  not  until  late  on  22  October  that  Presidential 
confirmation  was  given  to  the  Commander — in-Chief,  Atlantic 
Command  (CINCLANT),  Admiral  Wesley  McDonald,  through  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS),  to  plan  tha  expanded  mission.13* 
After  JCS  review,  modification,  and  approval  of  the  plan, 
and  after  two  late  meetings  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  President  Reagan  made  the  final  decision  on  23 
October  to  launch  the  invasio  ,  two  da/s  hence.  In  making 
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the  decision,  President  Reagan  ordered  -full  authority  -for 
the  operation  to  be  vested  in  the  JCS  to  avoid  command  and 
control  bottle  necks  that  were  built  into  previous  American 
operations. ** 

To  carry  out  the  invasion  of  Grenada,  Joint  Task 
Force  (JTF)  120  was  established,  and  Vice  Admiral  Joseph 
Metcalf  III  was  placed  in  command.  Assigned  to  JTF  120 
were  elements  of  all  United  States  services)  Army,  Navy, 

Air  Force,  and  Marines.  Supporting  the  invasion,  but  not 
under  Admiral  Metcalf's  command,  was  a  force  of  Policeman 
from  Barbados,  Jamaica,  and  other  Caribbean  nations  known 
collectively  as  the  Caribbean  Peacekeeping  Force.  Also 
supporting  JTF  120  was  the  U. S.S.  Independence  Battle  Group, 
elements  of  Military  Airlift  Command,  Tactical  Air  Command, 
Strategic  Air  Command,  and  the  U.S.  Readiness  Command. *• 
Appendix  B  illustrates  the  chain  of  command  just  described. 

In  executing  the  mission,  the  command  and  control 
structure  operated  with  simplicity  and  was  designed  to 
employ  forces  in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  training. 
From  the  President  down  mission  type  orders  were  given  where 
the  upper  levels  of  command  decided  the  "what"  of  the 
mission  and  the  lower  elements  decided  the  "how".**  To 
allow  forces  to  fight  the  way  they  were  trained,  two  ground 
commanders  were  used,  one  for  the  Marines  in  the  north  and 
another  for  the  Army  units  in  the  south.  While  violating  a 
principle  of  war  regarding  unity  of  command,  the  adjustment 
was  necessary  to  ensure  that  differences  of  operating  styles 


between  the  services  did  not  hamper  operations.  “  To 
improve  unity  of  effort.  Admiral  Metcalf  held  a  daily 
conference  of  subordinate  joint  task  force  commanders.  Each 
day  these  subordinate  commanders  came  to  his  flagship,  the 
U.S.8.  Guam  stationed  off  Pearl  airport,  or  he  went  ashore 
to  decide  the  next  days  itinerary.  The  product  of  each 
meeting  was  a  hard  copy  message  up  the  chain  of  command  to 
CINCLANT  and  the  OCS  giving  them  the  military  objectives  for 
the  next  day. 17  Finally,  based  in  part  on  previous 
experiences  in  Vietnam  where  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  and  attention  was  consumed  in  appeasing  the  upper 
elements  of  the  chain  of  command.  Admiral  Metcalf  dedicated 
a  significant  portion  of  his  staff  to  handle  such  matters. 
Four  members  of  his  staff,  under  the  direction  of  a  Na-'y 
Captain,  were  given  the  task  of  working  the  up  side  of  the 
chain  of  command  to  the  National  Command  Authority.  In 
addition,  his  operations  officer  manned  a  secure  phone 
connection  to  CINCLANT  during  all  active  combat  operations. 
Not  less  than  two  situation  reports  (SITREPS)  were  submitted 
each  hour.  Abandoning  the  formated  SITREP  report.  Admiral 
Metcalf  preferred  instead  to  use  an  unformatted,  plain 
English  style.  That  style,  he  believed,  helped  reduce 
confusion  and  resolve  conflict  between  reports  being  sent 
independently  by  the  various  service  components  to  their 
respective  headquarters,  many  reports  of  which  were  passed 
along  to  the  Pentagon.  This  saturated  up-channel  reporting, 
according  to  Admiral  Metcalf,  not  only  kept  his  seniors 
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fully  informed,  but  kept  their  staffs  busy  and  allowed  him 
the  time  and  created  conditions  such  that  he  could  retain 
control  over  military  action  at  the  local  level.** 

Communications  to  support  command  and  control  will 
be  discussed  next. 


teflwmUiLUaoa 

As  with  other  military  elements  of  the  Grenada 
invasion,  communications  support  was  driven  by  the 
time-sensitive,  come— as— you— are  scenario.  However,  unlike 
the  fighting  elements  which  were  organized  to  conduct 
operations  independent  of  one  another,  communications 
systems  were  not  allowed  such  freedom.  Communications  was 
to  have  been  the  glue  that  would  tie  tonether  the  operation 
of  the  four  independent  United  States  military  servicr 
elements.  Unfortunately,  communications  support  failed  in 
meeting  certain  aspects  of  that  mission.  While  details  of 
the  prac^wms  encountered  are  classified  and,  therefore,  are 
not  available  for  this  report,  sufficient  information  is 
available  in  unclassified  sources  to  characterize 
communications  support  and  tp  point  out  successes  and 
failures. 

klf  a  t  cal  radio  units  were  brought  to  the 
Grenada  invasion,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  heavy  use  was 
made  of  satellite  voice  communications.  According  to 
Admiral  Wesley  M-  aid,  CINCLANT, 
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Satellite  communication*  warn  used  in  moat  cases  all  the 
way  from  the  company  level  to  the  JCS.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  JCS  was  on  the  same  voice  circuit  as  a  company 
commander — it  was  quite  the  opposite.  We  had  several 
satellite  channels  assigned,  so  we  made  extensive  use  of 
man-pack  radio  terminals.  Of  course  we  backed  up  our 
satellite  paths  with  high  frequency  radios.  1  don't 
think  I  will  surprise  anyone  when  I  say  that  in  this 
type  of  operation,  satellite  connectivity  is  absolutely 
essential . 10 

While  Admiral  McDonald  notes  the  abundant  use  of 
satellite  communications,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
communications  capability  itself  was  abundant.  Several 
participants  cite  shortages  of  communications  including 
Admiral  Metcalf,  Commander  of  Joint  Task  Force  120.  Admiral 
Metcalf  notes. 

We  had  one  secure  voice  channel,  and  this  was  a  task 
farce  common  circuit.  The  usual  operating  practice  is 
for  commanders  to  set  up  a  private  circuit.  But  we  had 
only  one  channel  available,  so  whan  Admiral  McDonald 
wanted  to  talk  to  me,  we  had  to  use  the  party  line. 
...when  either  my  call  sign  or  Admiral  McDonald’s  went 
out  over  the  circuit,  the  line  was  Instantly  cleared. 
...if  there  were  things  that  could  not  be  worked  out 
over  the  public  line,  then  I  would  put  them  on  the  hard 
copy.*0 

Similar  communications  shortages  existed  in  the 
distribution  of  intelligence  information.  One  of  the  more 
noted  intelligence  shortcomings  of  the  operation  was  the 
lack  of  up  to  date  topographical  information  (maps)  on 
Grenada.  When  adequate  maps  were  found,  they  apparently  had 
to  be  flown  to  the  Grenada  task  force  rather  than  being  sent 
by  electrical  transmission.*1  In  reviewing  the  Grenada 
operation  Admiral  McDonald r.  CINCLANT,  said. 
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We  have  designed  and  ara  continuing  to  daaign  systems 
which  collact  Intelligence  in  graat  voluma  and  in  naar 
raa 1  time,  but  I  am  concarnad  as  to  whathar  we  ara 
designing  into  these  systams  the  communications 
capability  to  gat  that  data  to  the  tactical  commander  in 
a  useable  fashion  and  timely  manner. . .What  good  is 
sophisticated  satellite  imagery  sitting  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  or  Norfolk,  Va. ,  whan  the  field  commander  who 
needs  it  is  on  the  ground  in  Grenada,  on  a  ship  off 
Lebanon,  or  in  some  even  more  remote  corner  of  the 
world.  tin  the  future  there  will  be]  more  and  more 
sophisticated  intelligence  collection  systems,  capable 
of  collecting  more  data  faster,  but  whan  I  look  at  the 
communications  capacities  that  we  plan..., I  don't  see 
the  channels  being  dedicated  to  moving  the  data  to  where 
it  is  needed.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  do  I  see  that  we 
have  provided  the  wherewithal  to  our  tactical  commanders 
to  receive,  correlate,  and  make  sense  out  of  all  that 
data.** 

Shortages  were  not  the  only  communications  problems 
found  during  the  invasion  of  Grenada!  interoperability  was 
another.  For  example,  uncoordinated  use  of  radio 
frequencies  prevented  radio  communications  between  Marines 
in  the  north  and  Army  Rangers  in  the  south.  As  such. 
Interservice  communication  was  prevented,  except  through 
0*f*h°r*  relay  stations,  and  kept  Marine  commanders  unaware 
for  too  long  that  Rangers  were  pinned  down  without  adequate 
armor.**  In  a  second  incident,  it  was  reported  that  one 
•••mtoer  of  the  invasion  force  placed  a  long  distance, 
commercial  telephone  call  to  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  to  obtain 
C-130  gunship  support  for  his  unit  which  was  under  fire. 

His  message  was  relayed  via  satellite  and  the  gunship 
responded.**  Commenting  overall  an  the  issue  of 
^hteroperabi 1 i ty,  Admiral  Metcalf  wrote,  "In  Grenada  we  did 
not  have  interoperabi 1 i ty  with  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force, 
even  though  we  had  been  assured  at  the  outset  that  we  did. 
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So,  consequently,  we  could  not  make  tha  install  ad 
communications  work."** 

Savaral  factors  hava  baan  citad  as  tha  causa  of  tha 

communications  problams  which  wara  confrontad  in  Granada. 

Among  tham  wara  insufficiant  planning  for  tha  operation, 

lack  of  training,  inadaquata  procaduras,  maldaploymant  of 

communications  sacurity  kaying  matarial  for  tha  diffarant 

radio  natworks,  and  lack  of  praparation  through  axarcisa 

realism.**  While  tha  datails  of  most  of  tha  abova  notad 

causas  ara  not  aval labia  in  unclassifiad  sourcas,  tha  issua 

of  axarcisa  raalism  has  baan  perceptively  axplainad  by 

Admiral  Metcalf  following  tha  invasioni 

We  do  conduct  communications  axarcises  in  tha  Navy,  but 
in  thasa  axarcisas,  wa  giva  our  communicators  about  12 
months  praparation.  Tharafora,  it  should  not  ba 
surprising  that  whan  tha  axarcisas  start,  communications 
work....  Tha  communicators  may  not  be  so  much  at  fault. 
Our  failure  in  preparatory  axarcisas  to  uncover  and 
anticipate  problams  similar  to  those  wa  faced  in  Granada 
may  hava  baan  because  our  axarcisas  ara  ovarpreparad. 
Given  enough  time,  anyone  can  make  communications  work. 
And  if  tha  objective  of  an  exercise  is  to  make  things 
work,  than  tha  conduct  of  the  exercise  will  ba  optimised 
to  show  that  tha  axarcisa  will  work.  Unf ortunately,  in 
a  crisis  situation — a  "come-as-you-are"  situation — they 
did  not  work.*1* 

Wrapping  up  tha  Grenada  oparation,  lessons  learned 
in  command,  control,  and  communications  will  ba  discussed 
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Lassanm  LaicnsA 


The  military  operation  in  Grenada,  whila  it  will  not 
go  down  in  history  as  ons  of  America’s  great  undertakings, 
provides  some  interesting  and  useful  lessons  in  the  area  of 
command,  control,  and  communications. 

First,  there  needs  to  be  more  unification  of  the 
U.8.  military.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
different  operating  procedures  between  the  service  branches 
caused  disunity  of  operations  in  Grenada.  Unification  can 
take  many  forms,  from  mare  Joint  exercises  to  major 
reorganizations.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  paper  to 
advocate  one  form  or  another,  only  to  point  out  that  the 
invasion  of  Grenada  pointed  to  a  need  for  more  in terser vice 
unification.*- 

Second,  planning  needs  to  be  improved.  While  it  can 
be  argued  that  four  days  of  planning  is  not  sufficient  for 
an  operation  of  this  type,  one  must  also  recognize  the  U.S. 
military  obligation  to  be  responsive  to  the  national 
leaders.  Grenada  was  a  real-world  operation  which  demanded 
c?n  Immediate  response,  even  if  not  fully  planned. 
Nonetheless,  two  lessons  were  learned  in  the  area  of 
planning.  In  response  to  C3  problems,  U.S.  Atlantic 
Command,  in  1935,  was  developing  a  generic  C3  plan  that 
would  permit  rapid  adaptation  to  varying  situations.  If 
successful,  this  plan  could  become  a  model  for  other  unified 
or  specified  commands.**  Next,  responding  in  Congressional 


hearings  on  tha  Granada  operation,  Admiral  McDonald, 


CINCLANT,  no tad, 

Wa  found  that  in  tha  command  and  control  araa. . . 
af f acti vanaifl  could  hava  baan  bolatarad  with  a  faw  mora 
rapraaantati vaa  of  tha  aarvicaa  had  wa  tha  tima  to 
includa  tham  in  tha  planning. .. .Am  an  example,  Ganaral 
Trobaugh  [Commanding  Ganaral  of  tha  82nd  Airborn 
Division  and  commandar  of  Army  ground  for cam  in  Grenada! 
didn't  gat  into  tha  planning  until  about  2  Ctwol  days 
bafora  ha  was  damignatad  to  participata  and  to  laad  tha 
Rangar  battalion.*0 

Third,  tha  Granada  operation  validated  a  simp la 
command  structure  where  authority  is  delegated  to  tha  lowest 
possible  level.  According  to  Admiral  Metcalf,  JTF  120 
Commandar,  having  tha  combat  el aments  fight  as  they  ware 
trained  and  having  a  command  structure  where  it  was  vary, 
vary  clear  that  the  field  commandar  was  in  charge  ware  key 
elements  in  tha  success  of  tha  operation.  Quoting  Admiral 
Metcalf, 

I  fait  that  I  could  tall  the  various  command  elements, 
whether  it  was  tha  Army,  Air  Force  or  anybody  else,  what 
I  wanted  to  do.  I  just  stayed  out  of  tha  "how"  Just 
like  my  seniors  stayed  out  of  the  "how"  with  me.... They 
gave  mo  guidelines,  very  general.  I  want  down  there  and 
wa  had  no  mucking  around  from  on  high.*1 

Fourth,  and  closely  tied  to  lesson  number  three,  is 
tha  requirement  to  keep  everyone  up  tha  line  wall  informed. 
Admirals  McDonald  and  Metcalf  both  agree  that  by  keeping  his 
superiors  fully  informed,  near  real-time  through  frequent 
8ITREPS,  Admiral  Metcalf  was  able  to  exercise  greater 
freedom  of  command  locally.**  In  small,  politically 
••nsitive  operations,  like  Grenada,  extensive  up  channel 
reporting  is  thus  seen  as  another  key  to  success. 
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Fifth,  innovation  by  field  unite  played  a  major 
role  in  filling  C3  gaps  and  helped  bring  about  a  successful 
operation.  Incident*  like  the  soldier  who  used  the 
commercial  talaphona  to  raquaat  C-130  gunahip  aupport  and 
tha  Hangar  officar  who  dialad  tha  Grand  Anaa  Campum  to  aaa 
if  tha  atudanta  ha  waa  to  raacua  war a  atill  thara  point  to 
innovativa  auccaaaaa.n  Whila  innovation  ia  a  poor 
aubatituta  for  a  wall  plannad  oparation,  it  can  and  in  tha 
caaa  of  tha  Granada  invaaion  it  did  contributa  to  auccaaa. 

Aa  auch  innovation  ahould  ba  ancouraga  aa  part  of  unit 
training  and  fiald  exercises. 

Sixth,  tha  invaaion  of  Granada  pointad  out  quita 
claarly  tha  naad  for  and  axpandad  intalliganca  dlatribution 
ayatam.  Aa  mora  and  mora  intalliganca  data  ia  coll act ad, 
thara  muat  ba  tha  wharawithal  to  gat  that  data  to  tha 
tactical  commandar  in  naar  real-time.  Furthermore,  tactical 
commanders  muat  hava  tha  capacity  to  analyze  and  corralata 
tha  data  for  immadiata  uaa. 

Savanth,  and  laat,  mora  raaliam  naada  to  be  placed 

a 

into  joint  axarciaaa,  particularly  that  ragarding 
communicationa  to  aupport  command  and  control.  Ratnar  than 
giving  communicatora  montha  to  work  tha  detaila  of 
communicationa  aupport,  they  inataad  ahould  ba  forced  to 
exerciae  with  the  aame  warning  that  would  be  experienced  in 
real-world  situations.  Through  exercise  realism, 
interoperabi 1 i ty  can  be  tested  and  verified  or  fixed  as 
necessary  before  it  is  challenged  for  the  first  time  under 
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live  -fire.5**  Communicators,  like  the  fighting  forces,  must 
concentrate  on  preparing  for  the  wartime  mission  and  avoid 
the  trap  of  looking  primarily  at  day-to-day  operations. 

In  another  successful  military  operation,  the  next 
chapter  will  look  at  the  C3  implications  of  the  Li  by i an 


raid 


CHAPTER  V 


LIBYA  RAID 

On  the  iate  evening  of  15  April  and  aarly  aornlng  of 
16  April  1966,  undar  tha  coda  r.taa  El  Dorado  Canyon,  tha 
Unitad  Statas  launchad  a  aarlaa  of  ailitary  air  atrlkaa 
against  ground  targata  Inaida  Libya.  Tha  timing  of  tha  attack 
was  such  that  whlla  soma  of  tha  strlka  aircraft  wars  still  in 
tha  air,  Prasldant  Raagan  was  abla  to  addrass  tha  US  public 
and  much  of  tha  world.  Ha  aaphaslzad  that  this  action  was  a 
aattar  of  US  salf  dafansa  against  Libya's  state-sponsored 
tarrorism.  In  part,  ha  statad,  "Saif  dafansa  is  not  only  our 
right,  it  is  our  duty.  It  is  tha  purposa  bshind  tha 
mission.. .a  mission  fully  consistant  with  Articla  51  of  the 
U.N.  Charter."* 

Tha  use  of  forca  was  specifically  prompted  by  what 
tha  Prssldent  claimed  was  "irrafutabla  proof  that  Libya  had 
dlraotad  tha  terrorist  bombing  of  a  West  Berlin  discotheque 
nine  days  earlier  which  had  killed  one  American  and  injured 
200  others.* 

Tha  raid  was  designed  to  hit  directly  at  tha  t.eart  of 
Gaddafi’s  ability  to  export  terrorism  with  the  belief  that 
suoh  a  preemptive  strike  would  provide  him  "incentives  and 
reasons  to  altar  his  criminal  behavior."  The  final  targets  of 
the  raid  ware  selected  at  the  National  Security  Council  level 
"within  tha  circle  of  the  President's  advisors."*  Ultimately, 
five  targets  w«r«  selected! 
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the  Aziziyah  barracks  which  was  described  as  tha 
coamand  and  control  headquartars  for  Libyan  terrorism, 

tha  nllltary  faollltlas  at  Tripoli’s  main  airport, 

-  tha  Slda  Bilal  basa,  which  administration  officials 
said  was  usad  to  train  terrorists  In  underwater 

sabotage, 

-  tha  Jamahlrlyah  military  barraoks  in  Benghazi  which 
ware  described  as  another  terrorist  command  post,  and 
final ly, 

-  tha  Banina  air  basa  southeast  of  Benghazi.* 

A 1 1  except  one  of  these  targets  were  ohosen  because  of 
their  direct  connection  to  terrorist  activity.  The  single 
exception  was  the  Benina  military  airfield  which  based  Libyan 
fighter  aircraft.  This  target  was  hit  to  preempt  Libyan 
Interoeptors  from  taking  off  and  attaoklng  the  incoming  US 
bombers. •  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  French  Embassy  in 
Tripoli  and  several  of  the  neighboring  residential  buildings 
also  were  bombed  inadvertently  during  the  raid;  they  were  not 
targeted. * 

Mission  planners  decided,  as  part  of  the  effort  to 
attain  tactloal  surprise,  to  hit  alt  five  targets 
simultaneously.  This  decision  had  crucial  impact  on  nearly 
every  aspeot  of  the  operation  since  It  meant  that  the 
available  US  Navy  resources  could  not  perform  the  mission 
unilaterally.^  The  only  two  types  of  aircraft  in  the  US 
Inventory  capable  of  conducting  a  precision  night  attack  were 
the  Navy’s  A-6s  and  the  Air  Force’s  F-llls.  The  Navy  had  two 
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alroraft  carriers  in  the  Mediterranean  at  the  tlae  planning 
for  the  raid  begant  The  America  end  The  Coral  Sea.  Each  had 
ten  A-6  aircraft,  but  these  were  not  near  the  total  of  32 
aircraft  estiaated  as  required  to  successfully  hit  all  five 
targets  with  one  rai^.  The  closest  F-ills  were  based  in  the 
United  Klngdoa  (UK))  and  use  of  these  UK  based  aircraft 
draaatlcally  affected  the  scope  and  coaplexity  of  the 
operation.  Planning  was  even  further  coapounded  when  the 
French  refused  to  grant  authority  to  overfly  France.  This 
refusal  Increased  the  distanoe  of  the  flight  route  froa  Great 
Britain  to  Tripoli  by  about  1300  nautical  miles  each  way, 
added  6-*7  hou.  s  of  flight  tlae  for  the  pilots  and  crews,  and 
foroed  a  tremendous  amount  of  additional  refueling  support 
froa  tanker  aircraft.* 

The  size  of  the  strike  force’s  final  configuration  was 
immense  and  complex.  Approximate  I y  100  aircraft  were  launched 
in  direct  support  of  the  raid: 

Air  Force 

28  KC-10  and  KC-135  tankers 
5  EF-111  Raven  ECU  (Eleotronio 
Countermeasure)  aircraft 

24  FB-111  Strike  airoraft  (six  of  these  were 
airborne  spares,  and  returned  to  base 
after  the  initial  refueling) 

Mivy 

14  A-6E  strike  aircraft 

12  A-7E  and  F/A-18  Electronic  warfare  and 
jamming  aircraft  which  undertook  air 
defense  suppression  for  the  mission. 

Several  F-14  Tomcats  which  took  up  the  long 
range  Combat  Air  Patrol  (CAP) 
responsibilities 

4  E-2C  Hawkeye  airborne  command  and  control 
and  warning  aircraft. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  several  helicopters  were  de¬ 
ployed  for  possible  search  and  rescue  operations,  and  "50-80 
■ore  aircraft  were  airborne  in  the  vicinity  of  the  carriers 
soae  150-200  miles  off  shore."*  ,n  #act,  the  total  «iz.  of 
the  force  was  criticized  as  excessive  from  various  sources. 

All  combined,  the  whole  operation  involved  (to  some  degree) 
"more  aircraft  and  combat  ships  than  Britain  employed  during 
its  entire  campaign  in  the  Falkland*. "» * 

The  first  aircraft  to  launch  were  the  28  tankers  from 
Britain  followed  closely  by  the  F/EF-llls.  Four  refuelings 
and  several  hours  later,  these  planes  rounded  the  tip  of 
Tunisia  and  were  integrated  into  the  Navy's  airborne  armada  by 
an  Air  Force  officer  aboard  a  KC-10  tanker  which  had  been 
modified  to  function  also  as  an  airborne  command  coordination 
center. 

Although  joint  in  nature,  the  actual  execution  of  the 
strike  was  operationally  and  geographically  divided  between 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Navy  A-6s  were  assigned  the  tbrget 
In  the  Benghazi  area,  and  the  Air  Foroe  F-llls  hit  the  other 
three  targets  in  the  vicinity  of  Tripoli.  The  actual  combat 
commenced  at  0200  (local  Libyan  time),  lasted  less  than  12 
minutes,  and  dropped  60  tons  of  munitions.  However,  the 
planning,  coordination  and  control  required  to  create  that  12 
minutes  of  combat  started  much  earlier  and  demanded  careful 
and  detailed  arrangements. 
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The  coaiund  and  oontrol  philosophy  used  in  an 
operation  oan  be  crucial  to  its  success.  "Local  command 
always  has  been  important,  but  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  it  at 
times. "11  por  *xaimple,  in  the  1983  Navy  air  strikes  in 
Lebanon,  an  Amy  general  in  Europe  under  pressure  from  the  US 
caused  the  local  on-scene  coaaander  to  launch  strikes  "at  the 
wrong  time  with  the  wrong  weapons. "» *  jn  the  case  of  El 
Dorado  Canyon,  every  effort  was  made  to  provide  the  on-scene 
coaaander  full  authority  to  aake  any  necessary  decisions. 
Adalral  Crowe,  Chairman  of  the  JCS,  briefly  described  his 
"noninterference"  theory  of  command  and  control:  "You  just 
clinch  your  teeth,  and  stay  the  hell  out  of  it.">* 

The  Coaaander  of  the  Navy's  Sixth  Fleet  located  In  the 
Mediterranean,  Vice  Adalral  Frank  Kelso,  was  designated  as  the 
joint  coaaander  of  the  overall  operation.  In  accordance  with 
Adairal  Crowe's  philosophy,  this  on-scene  commander  was  given 
command  and  control  of  the  operation.  He  was  given  the  task 
and  the  tlaefraae  to  attack;  it  was  then  his  responsibility  to 

put  it  all  together. i«  However,  he  also  had  full  authority 
and  flexibility  to  deal  with  any  varying  contingencies  or 
changes  in  the  strike  environment. » «  jn  fact,  Vice  Admiral 
Kelso  had  unilateral  authority  to  "cancel  the  raid  up  to  the 
moment  if  it  looked  like  weather  or  operational  factors  could 
be  a  problem. "**  As  a  measure  of  the  command  and  control 
effectiveness,  Admiral  Crowe  indicated  that  the  raid  could 
have  been  terminated  up  until  10  minutes  prior  to  execution. 
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The  concept  of  noninterference  with  command  and 
control  seems  to  have  cascaded  down  the  entire  chain  of 
command  in  varying  degrees.  A  formal  diagram  of  the  command 
and  control  arrangements  might  appear  complex  --  reflecting 
operational  control  lines,  tactical  control  responsibilities, 
vertica 1 / latera 1  coordination  channels,  reporting  chains,  etc. 
However,  in  actual  practice,  normal  and  existing  channels 
through  European  Command  (EUCOM)  were  used.  Each  service 
essentially  did  its  own  target  weaponeerlng  and  planning  for 
the  operational  area. « »  Nearly  all  of  the  detailed  staff 
planning  fell  largely  to  the  unit  level.  Initial  'warning 
orders  for  a  possible  strike  against  Libya  were  issued  to 
various  tasked  organizations  in  late  December  1985. t •  "The 
nature  of  the  contingency  tasking  severely  limited  their 
Chigher  headquarters!  assistance."**  Certainly,  there  was  an 
understandable  reluctance  of  headquarters  staff  officers  who 
would  not  fly  the  mission  to  make  firm  decisions  for  those  who 
would. *•  in  addition,  there  was  a  substantial  flow  of 
inquiries  and  guidance  direct  to  the  tasked  units. 

Preparation  for  the  actual  operation  entailed  limited 
live  rehearsals  and  exercises  with  the  Navy  and  tanker  forces. 
One  specific  effort  was  for  the  F-lils  to  practice  a  long 
rendezvous  with  the  tankers.  Although  the  practice  went 
reasonably  well,  it  was  ultimately  decided  to  avoid  the 
command  and  control  and  communications  complexities  such  a 
rendezvous  would  create,  and  simply  have  the  fighters  accom¬ 
pany  the  tankers  along  the  entire  route. at 
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I  n  add i t i on ,  it 


was  quickly  discovered  that  Navy  and  Air  Force  vernacular  and 
terminology  differ  greatly.  As  s  result,  liaison  officers 
were  exchanged  among  USAF  organizations  and  with  the  Navy  to 
facilitate  planning  and  coordination.  For  example,  the  Air 
Force  provided  an  experienced  pilot  to  be  a  part  of  the  Navy’s 
battlestaff  during  the  raid;  the  Navy  also  deployed  a 
similarly  qualified  officer  to  sit  as  part  of  the  command 
structure  aboard  the  KC-iO  command  aircraft. * * 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  actual  area  of  operation  was 
divided,  the  Air  Force  taking  Tripoli,  and  the  Navy 
taking  those  targets  in  the  Benghazi  area.  This  division  of 
responsibility  was  done  largely  to  simplify  and  deconflict 
command  and  control  of  the  operational  aspects  of  the  raid. 

The  modified  KC-10  tanker  was  given  charge  of  the  Air  Force 
resources  while  the  oarrier  America  controlled  the  Navy 
aircraft.  The  airborne  E-2C  Hawkeyes  provided  early  warning, 
air  control  vectors,  and  operations. 

Up-channel  reporting  was  minimized.  In  fact.  General 
Donelly,  Commander-in-Chief,  US  Air  Forces  in  Europe, 
indicated  that  there  were  no  status  reporting  requirements 
Imposed  for  the  actual  raid.**  Clearly,  the  relatively  short 
duration  of  the  raid  would  have  precluded  any  formal  or 
elaborate  status  reporting  structure,  regardless  of  higher 
headquarters  desires.  However,  timely  reporting  of  the 
preliminary  results  was  essential  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
First,  President  Reagan  went  on  national  television  to  discuss 
the  raid  with  the  public;  he  needed  at  least  some  information 
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on  how  it  went.  Second  and  more  tragically,  an  aircraft  and 
its  two  crew  members  were  lost  during  the  combat.  Families 
had  to  be  notified  prior  to  the  public  release  of  the 
information.  This  up-channel  reporting  appears  to  have  been 
handled  for  the  most  part  informally  and  verbally  using 
established  communication  systems. 

Communications 

Communication  systems  were  an  integrated  part  of  El 
Dorado  Canyon  from  its  inception  to  its  conclusion.  In  fact 
it  can  be  said  communications  provided  the  Impetus  for  the 
President's  decision  to  authorize  the  raid,  specifically,  the 
American  Intelligence  interception  of  a  message  from  Gadaffl 
ordering  an  attack  on  Americans  "to  cause  naxlmum  and 
indiscriminate  casua 1  ties. "* *  Another  communications  source 
--  an  intercepted  Libyan  message  outlined  the  attack  being 
planned  in  West  Berlin.*8  The  significance  of  coaaunlcations 
was  illustrated  further  when  a  secure  call  just  prior  to 
launch  from  HQ  SAC  in  Omaha  to  the  UK  was  necessary  to  confirm 
that  the  mission  was  still  on.  Apparently,  the  execution 
order  was  handcarried  for  security  reasons  to  most  of  the 
tasked  organizations.  The  tanker  representatives  at  HQ  SAC 
had  not  been  notified  that  a  large  portion  of  their  assets 
were  soon  to  take  off  in  support  of  the  raid.**  jn  addition, 
five  minutes  before  the  actual  attack,  jamming  aircraft  went 
into  Libya  to  disrupt  radar  and  communication  systems. *»  The 
suppression  of  these  communications  was  considered  crucial  to 
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the  success  of  ths  ■ission.  In  fset,  ons  of  ths  reasons  Navy 
EA-6  aircraft  were  used  was  becaure  the  EF-llls  could  not  Jam 
one  of  the  Libyan  frequency  bands. h  ftna|  example  of  the 
oritioality  of  ooaaunioations  is  that  one  of  the  attack 
airoraft  was  "late  getting  off  a  tanker.**  He  aborted  the 
aission  beoause  at  that  point,  he  was  out  of  sequence  and 
tlalng  with  the  rest  of  the  attack  force,  and  at  night  and 
without  ooaaunioations  (dua  to  radio  silence  procedures),  the 
pilot  "didn’t  believe  he  should  go  in."** 

The  array  of  ooaaunioations  utilized  for  the  raid 
evolved  throughout  the  planning  phase.  During  the  Initial 
planning  stages  of  El  Dorado  Canyon,  fixed,  existing 
ooaaunication  facilities  were  the  priaary  means  of 
ooaaunioations.  During  the  actual  operation,  airborne 
ooaaunioations  beoaae  the  predoalnant  means  to  aaintaln 
ooaaand  and  control.  While  the  ooaaunioations  generally 
worked  well,  there  were  probleas  and  deficiencies. 

Initial  planning  actions  plaoed  a  prealua  demand  on 
the  availability  of  secure  voice  coaaunlcations. 

Unfortunately,  aooess  to  this  network  was  extremely  limited  at 
the  unit  level.  Host  bases  throughout  the  Air  Force  possess 
only  one  seoure  phone  to  support  the  entire  installation. 
Compounding  the  problem  was  the  faot  that  not  all  the  existing 
seoure  phones  are  compatible.  There  were  times  when  action 
planners  had  to  travel  physically  to  another  facility  or  even 
a  geographically  distant  installation  to  conduct  business  on 
seoure  phones. 


As  on*  might  expect,  intelligence  communications 
r*quir*m*nts  war*  *xt*nsiv*.  Targ*t  s*l*ctlon  planning  and 
weaponeerlng  war*  critical  to  mission  success.  Multiple 
locations  n**d*d  *xt*nslv*  i*cur*  photo  and  other  imagery. 

Th*  Intrathaatar  laagary  Transmission  Systaa  (I  ITS)  was  usad 
axtanslvaly  by  tha  US  European  Intelligence  community. 

However,  I  ITS  terminals  wars  not  available  at  every  location 
Involved  with  planning  the  raid.  Also,  the  sheer  volume  of 
information  exceeded  th*  system's  capacity.  Therefore, 
regular  airlift  shuttles  of  2-3  times  per  week  were  required 
to  disseminata  th*  Information.  Over  the  three  and  on*  half 
months  between  initial  notification  and  the  actual  execution 
of  tha  raid,  12,000  pictures  and  images  were  hand  carried  to 
at  least  three  separate  locations.  I  ITS  did  prove 
particularly  indispensable  and  effective  in  the  distribution 
of  time  sensitive  material. »« 

Command  and  Control  was  supported  primarily  by 
satellite  ooaaunicat ion  CSATCOM)  systems.  Two  SATCOM  nets 
war*  used  to  link  Washington,  EUCOM,  USAPE,  Th*  Sixth  Fleet, 
and  th*  F-lll  wing  at  Lakenheath.  In  addition,  extra 
communications  were  put  into  a  KC-10  tanker  in  order  to  create 
a  limited  airborne  command  and  control  c<  .  lity.  A  SATCOM 
terminal  was  installed  to  contact  the  Joint  Commander  (located 
on  the  carrier  America),  as  well  as  other  higher  headquarters 
as  necessary.  The  SATCOM  terminal  is  not  a  part  of  the 
organic  capability  of  the  KC-10,  and  the  equipment  was 
literally  put  into  tha  main  body  of  the  aircraft  by  strapping 
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it  to  A  tablet  yet  it  was  a  primary  aaans  of  communication 
batwaan  tha  ooaaandar  of  tha  Air  Foroa  forcai  and  Viea  Admiral 
Kalao.s » 

Tha  joint  axaroiaaa  with  tha  Navy  and  tha  training 
miaaiona  with  SAC  quickly  highlighted  another  area  of 
lntaroparabi 1 ity  problema.  Specifically,  tha  Air  Force  F-lll 
fightara  had  Hava  Qulok  frequency  hopping  UHF  radioa. 

However,  neither  tha  USAF  tankera  not  any  of  tha  Navy  aircraft 
had  thaea  type  or  compatible  radioa.  Tha  radioa  ware 
inatallad  in  tha  tankara  before  tha  mission*  but  ware  not 
available  to  tha  Navy  airaraft.  Thia  aituation  waa 
undoubtedly  at  leaat  a  conaideration  in  the  rational  uaad  to 
geographically  divide  the  area  of  operationa. 

The  operation  waa  conducted  in  radio  ai lance  (at  leaat 
to  the  extant  poaaible).  All  four  refuelings  in  route  to  the 
targets  were  performed  without  communications,  as  was  the 
aotual  combat  strike.  In  fact,  concern  was  created  among  the 
pilots  because  there  was  no  code  word  established  to  confirm 
the  go  ahead  for  tha  attack.  Only  an  abort  code  was  provided. 
Thia  aituation  was  troublesome  sinco  many  things  could  have 
changed  during  the  six  to  seven  hour  flight  from  the  UK  to 
Libya.  In  addition,  limited  communications  caused  problems  in 
linking  the  fighters  back  up  with  the  tankers  after  their  exit 
from  the  combat  zone.  This  was  compounded  all  the  further 
because  one  strike  aircraft  was  lost  during  the  strike.  The 
entire  armada  remained  in  the  vicinity  for  over  an  hour  trying 
to  account  for  all  aircraft.*.  Eventually,  SAC  High 
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Frequency  (HF)  fixed  equipment  located  at  Mlldenhall  UK  was 
used  to  confirm  the  number  of  aircraft  which  had  returned  from 
the  strike  zone. 

One  final  coaaunioat Ions  area  deserves  specif lo 
mention.  That  Is  the  lnterfaoe  between  the  Air  Force  fighters 
and  the  Navy  Search  and  Rescue  (SAR>  forces.  This  lnterfaoe 
was  weak.  Apparently  due  to  the  distanoe  from  the  UK*  the 
USAF  planners  had  Inadvertently  overlooked  making  any 
arrangements  for  SAR  operations. » »  Specific  procedures  for 
contacting  and  working  with  the  Navy  SAR  effort  had  not  been 
worked  out  or  exercised.  This  deficiency  was  severely 
emphasized  when  trying  to  locate  the  missing  F-ili. 

jjmgflimrinil 

Admiral  Crowe  commented  after  the  raid  that  "We  didn’t 
do  everything  right..."  but  "I  don't  see  any  military  action 
as  flawless,"**  on  balance,  the  overall  Libya  mission  "was 
very  successful."**  Perhaps  a  great  deal  of  the  success 
experienced  was  simply  because  the  command  and  control  and 
communications  equipment  and  procedures  were  never  really 
stressed  during  the  raid;  resistance  outside  the  Immediate 
area  of  attack  was  nonexistent.  Libyan  air  defense  aircraft 
never  launched;  had  they,  and  been  effective,  lack  of  an 
execute  code  word  might  have  caused  substantial  confusion.  In 
addition,  the  full  tanker  force  remained  highly  vulnerable 
while  conducting  the  after  raid  link-up  with  the  fighters. 

It’s  likely  that  even  Libyan  interceptors  could  have  raised 
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havoo  In  auoh  a  targat  rioh  anvironmant.  However,  avan  with 
no  resistance  diraotad  toward  ooaeand  and  control  and 
communications,  problems  aurfacad.  Tha  araa  of  action  waa 
divided  baoauaa  of  interoparabl 1 ity  dlf f loultieat  Navy 
airoraft  did  not  poaaaaa  tha  Hava  Qulok  radios,  tarainology 
and  prooaduras  varied  significantly,  and  tha  Naval  SAR 
operations  ware  not  fully  coordinated  with  or  fasti  liar  to  tha 
Air  Foroa  pilots. 

Tha  first  lesson  is  dear.  Thera  is  a  need  for  aora 
unification  aaong  tha  services.  One  of  tha  results  of  tha 
Libya  raid  analyses  was  tha  oraatlon  of  a  JCS  Military 
Operating  Procedure  (MOP)  191  dated  14  May  1987,  which  calls 
for  periodic  no-notioa  interoperability  exercises  aaong  tha 
services. 

Saoond,  unit  level  planning  can  be  crucial  to  mission 
success.  Three  and  one-half  months  provided  Halted  but 
essentially  adequate  tine  to  rehearse  and  practice  procedures. 
Still  aajor  areas  of  interface  were  overlooked.  It  is 
essential  that  basic  procedures  should  be  established  and 
practiced  as  a  noraal  way  of  doing  business  aaong  all  the 
services,  or  at  least  a  cross. faai l lar ization  with  the  other 
services  prior  to  a  orisls.  In  addition,  wing/unlt  level 
planners  need  a  working  knowledge  of  existing  coaaand  and 
control  and  coaaunioatlons  capabilities.  When  the  scope  of 
the  alsslon  was  expanded  unit  level  personnel  were  time 
constrained  and  therelore  unable  to  adequately  assess  the 
advisability  of  using  the  E-3  AWACS  (vice  the  jury-rigged 
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KC-10)  as  the  airborne  command  post.  Ona  of  the  F-iil  wing 
operational  planners  indicated  that  "If  he  knew  then  what  he 
has  learned  since... "  he  would  have  concluded  that  AWACS  was 
the  proper  tool  to  command  and  control  the  force. 

Third,  a  short,  simple  chain  of  command  and  the 
delegation  of  maximum  authority  to  the  lowest  operational 
level  was  again  validated.  Vice  Admiral  Kelso  had  total 
authority  to  execute  or  terminate  the  mission. 

Fourth,  an  up-channel  status  reporting  structure  was 
essential  to  keep  superiors  informed.  It  was  also  of  critical 
import  to  provide  a  structure  which  could  support  the  ability 
of  the  Prenident  or  other  superiors  to  provide  last  minute 
guidance  or  direction  based  on  any  changing  political 
situations.  The  balance  must  be  for  taotloal  operational 
decisions  to  be  the  purview  of  the  on  scene  commander. 

Fifth,  the  planning  phase  of  the  operation  clearly 
pointed  out  the  requirement  for  an  expanded  Intelligence 
distribution  system.  Liaison  intelligence  and  weaponeering 
personnel  were  also  required  to  support  wing  level  analysis. 
Time  and  multiple  contingencies  may  preclude  such  a  deployment 
of  skills  in  the  future.  Plus,  in  a  truly  joint  operation, 
the  crossflow  of  Intelligence  between  services  could  be 
critical . 

Sixth,  in  this  situation,  the  communications 
technicians  had  time  to  jury-rig  and  reconfigure  hardware  to 
make  the  war  fighting  resources  interoperable  and  therefore 
more  effective.  Time  to  install  or  build  a  communications 
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capability  cannot  be  part  of  quick  reaotion  operations. 
Established  lntaroparab 1  a  capabilities  must  exist  and  be  ready 
to  go  to  war  every  day. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Lessons  Learned 

Taken  collectively,  the  U.S.  experiences  in  the 
Iranian  rescue  attempt,  the  invasion  of  Grenada,  and  the 
raid  on  Libya  as  well  as  the  British  experience  in 
recapturing  the  Falklands  Islands  paint  to  a  few  very  clear 
lessons  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  common  to  all  four 
operations.  For  the  ease  of  discussion,  these  lessons  have 
been  grouped  into  three  categories!  command  and  control 
structure/f unction,  communications,  and  planning  and 
preparation.  These  three  categories  will  be  discussed  in 
the  order  mentioned. 


CanuMPfl  Control  at r tf.qtur t/Emic&l on 
Three  themes  dominate  the  command  and  control 
lessons  learned.  First,  there  must  be  unity  —  unity  of 
command,  unity  of  effort,  unity  of  operations.  Unity  is  a 
sense  of  oneness.  There  must  be  only  one  overall 
operational  commander)  there  must  be  only  one,  well 
coordinated  war  fighting  effort;  there  must  be  only  one, 
centrally  guided  operational  direction.  Unfortunately,  in 
all  four  engagements,  unity  was  not  fully  achieved.  In  the 
three  U.S.  operations,  interservice  differences  prevented 
unity.  In  the  retaking  of  the  Falklands,  having  co-equal 
commanders  in  the  theater  of  operations  prevented  the 
British  from  achieving  unity  of  effort. 
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Second,  the  command  and  control  structure  must  be 
simple,  and  it  must  function  with  simplicity.  A  short, 
uncomplicated  chain  of  command  works  best.  At  the  top,  must 
be  strong  leadership  which  can  tie  the  economic,  diplomatic 
and  military  aspects  of  the  operation  together.  Strong  top 
leaders  are  characterized  by  a  willingness  to  issue 
mission-type  orders  then  stand  aside  while  the  mission  is 
being  performed.  Three  of  the  four  operations  had  a  simple 
command  and  control  structure  <the  Falklands,  Grenada,  and 
Libya)  and  each  was  successful. 

Third,  and  very  closely  associated  with  the  second, 
field  commanders  must  be  given  tactical  independence  cr 
autonomy.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  allowed  to 
operate  on  their  own,  independent  of  the  actions  of  others. 
Total  independence  and  autonomy  defeats  and  counters  the 
lesson  of  unity.  Rather,  tactical  independence  means  that 
field  commanders  are  given  a  mission  or  objective  and  then 
are  left  to  their  own  best  judgement  as  to  how  to  do  the 
Job.  Autonomy  is  derived  in  a  cascading  arrangement.  It 
•tarts  at  the  top  where  national  leadership  specifies  a 
national  objective  and  the  rules  of  engagement,  and  it  ends 
at  the  bottom  where  platoon/fl ight /squadron  commanders  are 
given  their  piece  of  the  action  and  the  rules  of  combat 
which  apply.  Operations  in  the  Falklands,  Grenada  and  Libya 
•uccessfully  applied  this  lesson  of  command  and  control. 
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Five  interrelated  lessons  on  the  use  of 
communications  can  be  seen  from  these  four  operations. 

First,  the  unpredictable  nature  of  events  like  the  Argentine 
invasion  of  the  Falklands  or  the  collapse  of  government 
institutions  in  Grenada  demand  sufficiently  available, 
highly  flexible,  interoperable  communications  systems. 
Insufficiency  plagued  the  British  in  their  operations  in  the 
Falklands,  and  only  through  the  aid  of  their  allies  were 
they  able  to  overcome  communications  shortages.  Startled  by 
the  narrow  escape,  the  British  are  now  attempting  to  achieve 
communications  self-sufficiency.  The  U.S.  had  another 
problem — lack  of  system  interoperability.  In  the  Iranian 
rescue  attempt,  communications  system  interoperability 
problems  were  overshadowed  by  other  considerations  such  as 
the  total  failure  of  the  mission  for  which  the  lack  of 
interoperability  certainly  contributed.  During  the  invasion 
of  Grenada,  interoperabi 1 i ty  problems  became  front  page 
news.  On  the  Libya  raid,  interoperability  was  not  an 
operational  issue  because  time  allowed  technicians  and 
managers  to  jury-rig  and  work  around  interoperability 
constraints.  Nonetheless,  the  lack  of  interoperabi 1 i ty  was 
a  factor  in  all  three  U.S.  operations  and  will  continue  to 
hinder  future  military  operations  until  the  problems  are 
fixed.  Short  notice  events,  where  problems  can  riot  be 
worked  around,  will  be  particularly  troublesome. 
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Second,  all  four  operations  validated  the  need  for 
both  horizontal  and  vertical  communications.  Three 
operation*  used  a  blend  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
communications  systems  and  were  successful.  One  operation, 
the  Iranian  rescue  attempt,  tried  to  omit  some  elements  of 
horizontal  communications  by  having  messages  relayed  through 
higher  echelons  of  command  ar_i,  as  a  result,  met  with 
disaster.  Communications  proved  to  be  the  glue  that  binds, 
and  the  lack  of  horizontal  communications  resulted  in  an 
operation  that  was  strong  in  only  one  dimension. 

Third,  satellite  communications  backed-up  and 
augmented  by  HF  radio  proved  to  be  the  mainstay  of  long-haul 
communications,  and  both  had  some  tactical  applications  as 
well.  All  four  operations  made  extensive  use  of  SATCQh,  and 
at  least  three  of  the  four  used  HF.  The  lesson  for  future 
operations  of  the  type  characterized  by  these  four  events  ie 
to  have  8ATC0M  and  HF  systems  ready  for  use  and  have  plenty 
of  both.  Prior  to  the  Falkland*  Conflict,  the  British  had 
neglected  SATCQM  coverage  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  found 
themselves  short.  Americans  would  do  well  not  to  forget 
the  British  experience  and  npver  neglect  SATCOM  or  HF. 

Fourth,  another  area  that  should  never  be  neglected 
is  secure  voice  communications.  In  all  four  operations, 
secure  *  nice  was  seen  as  a  key  to  success.  Data 
communications  may  provide  the  most  capacity  and  throughput, 
but  it  was  secure  voice  communications  that  commanders  used 
to  coordinate  and  control  the  operations.  Nothing  can 
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substitute  for  direct  one-to-one  contact  between  commanders. 


Therefore,  in  an  operational  commanders  mind,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  too  much  secure  voice. 

Fifth,  as  precision  operations  increase,  so  too 
will  the  communications  requirement  to  handle  intelligence 
data.  Precise  operations  like  the  bombing  of  very  specific 
targets  in  Libya  and  efforts  to  rescue  American  citizens  in 
Iran  and  Grenada  require  accurate,  up-to-date  intelligence 
information  at  the  wing  level  and  below.  Intelligence 
distribution  system  shortages  during  American  operations  in 
Grenada  and  Libya  validate  this  requirement.  Furthermore, 
as  advanced  avionics  and  weapons  delivery  systems  are 
developed  and  fielded  which  depend  heavily  on  real-time 
intelligence  data,  survivable  intelligence  distribution 
system  requirements  will  increase  even  more. 

Planning  and  Preparation 

Operations  in  Iran,  the  Falklands,  Grenada,  and 
Libya  point  to  three  lessons  in  planning  and  preparing 
command,  control,  and  communications  for  war.  First,  basic 
C3  planning  needs  to  be  improved.  All  three  American 
operations  had  planning  shortcomings  relating  to  not  having 
enough  of  the  right  people  involved  in  the  planning  effort. 
For  example,  in  the  Iranian  rescue  attempt,  over  concern  for 
secrecy  led  to  planners  reviewing  and  validating  their  own 
plan.  The  lack  of  independent  review  hampered  effective 
plan  building.  In  the  Grenada  operations,  haste  caused 
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planners  to  omit  including  representati ves  of  tha  different 
aarvicea  in  tha  planning  effort.  As  a  result,  oparational 
problema  davalopad  at  the  margina  where  the  individual 
aarvicea  interface.  Furthermore,  all  three  American 
operationa  would  have  benefittad  from  some  form  of 
preplanned,  generic.  Joint  C3  planning  model.  For  example, 
in  responae  to  problema  encountered  in  Grenada,  U.S. 

Atlantic  Command  haa  decided  to  develop  a  generic  C3  plan 
which  will  permit  rapid  adaptation  to  varying  aituationa. 

Had  a  similar  plan  been  available  for  the  Libya  raid,  a 
number  of  the  troubleaome  interface  points  probably  would 
not  have  been  overlooked,  particularly  at  tha  unit  level 
where  knowledge  of  sister  service  practices  and  capabilities 
is  virtually  nonexistent. 

Second,  there  needs  to  be  more  C3  realism  in  Joint 
exercises.  In  reviewing  all  three  American  operations,  it 
can  be  seen  that  C3  problema  increased  as  planning  and 
preparation  time  decreased.  Given  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
has  no  control  over  the  response  time  in  contingency 
situations,  and  assuming  that  more  often  than  not  the 
response  to  trouble  spots  arpund  the  world  will  be 
immediate,  Joint  exercises  should  test  the  U.S.  capability 
for  immediate  C3  response.  Such  was  the  lesson  learned  in 
Grenada  and  to  some  extent  again  in  the  raid  on  Libya.  The 
creation  of  JCS  MOP  191  in  May  1987,  which  calls  for 
periodic  no-notice  interoperabi 1 i ty  exercises,  is  a  movement 
in  the  right  direction. 
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Third,  regardless  how  well  a  nation  plans  and 


prepares  for  a  military  operation,  innovation  and 
flexibility  will  still  play  an  important  role.  Therefore, 
innovation  and  flexibility  must  be  cultivated  and  developed. 
This  lesson  applies  to  C3  as  well  as  it  does  to  any  other 
area.  A  powerful  lesson  of  all  four  operations  is  that 
communications  systems  must  be  flexible — flexible  by  their 
design  and  flexible  in  their  use.  U.S.  military 
communications  systems  must  be  designed  and  built  for 
flexibility,  which  by  definition  would  include  the  ability 
to  interoperate  with  one  another.  Flexibility  in  use 
requires  innovation.  Innovation  should  be  taught,  trained, 
and  tested.  Joint  exercises  should  include  scenarios  which 
force  participants  to  display  initiative  in  the  flexible 
application  of  C3  assets.  The  lessons  learned  from  these 
exercises  could  then  be  fed  back  into  training  programs  and 
used  in  the  design  of  future  equipment. 
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CHAPTER  VI  I 


CONCLUSION 

Together,  these  four  quick  reaction  contingency 
operations  took  place  over  a  span  of  nearly  six  years}  each 
action  was  separated  froa  the  other  by  approximately  two 
years  --  yet,  the  coaaand  control  and  communications  lessons 
learned  froa  each  effort  remain  remarkably  the  same.  This 
situation  oertainly  makes  questionable  a  claim  that  lessons 
derived  froa  the  earliest  actions  were  effectively  1  earned  and 
Incorporated  into  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  subsequent 
operations.  The  consistency  over  time  of  the  lessons  from 
these  operations  clearly  demonstrates  a  problem  in  the 
military's  ability  to  transfer  experience  and  effectively 
institutionalize  corrective  actions. 

An  analysis  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  been 
unsuccessful  at  transferring  lessons  to  future  operations  is 
beyond  the  soope  of  this  paper.  However,  some  observations 
seen  In  order. 

The  nature  of  the  lessons  learned  from  each  of  these 
four  actions  falls  into  two  basic  categories:  1)  planning  and 
2)  equipasnt  inadequacies. 

Some  progress  has  been  made.  Significant  tools  have 
been  developed  to  facilitate  planing  efforts.  The  Crisis 
Action  System  (CAS)  and  the  Joint  Operations  Planning  System 
(JOPS)  are  both  designed  to  structure  the  planning  process  so 
all  aspects  of  an  operation  are  considered  and  assessed. 
Unfortunately,  a  thorough  awareness  of  and  experience  with 
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these  tools  apparently  does  not  extend  auch  balow  the  JCS  and 
Air  Staff  organizational  lavala.  Yet  auch  of  tha  detailed 
planning  for  auch  operations  la  performed  ad  hoc  at  base  and 
unit  levels  where  "planners"  are  highly  qualified 
operationally,  but  frequently  have  little  planning  experience. 
A  pervasive  problea  la  the  leak  of  overall  knowledge  about 
available  equlpaent  and  capabilities  existing  within  the  total 
DOD  or  Service  Inventories.  Currently,  there  is  no  structured 
prooess,  training,  or  school  designed  to  develop  a  cadre  of 
professional  military  planners.  individuals  aerely  bring 
their  specific  experience  and  backgrounds  (usually  rich  in 
operations)  to  a  plans  function  and  for  the  aost  part,  learn 
to  plan  contingency  operations  as  they  are  doing  it  on  the 
Job.  The  result  is  a  very  broad  range  of  planning  quality. 

In  addition,  the  ad  hoo  nature  and  the  generally  ooapressed 
tlaefraaes  of  contingency  planning  seea  to  further  degrade 
these  type  planning  efforts. 

The  equlpaent  problea  is  essentially  twofold!  1)  a 
laok  of  interoperability,  and  2)  a  lack  of  adequacy  or 
availability.  Inadequate  secure  voice  and  satellite  channel 
capacity  have  been  long  standing  problems.  It  seems  the 
lesson  is  that  regardless  of  experience  and  a  continuing 
lessons  learned  development  process,  the  military  appears 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  redirect  or  commit  the  resources 
necessary  to  fix  equipment  deficiencies  in  the  command  control 
and  communications  arena.  The  traditional  approach  as  been  to 
Jury-rig  equipment,  or  develop  "work  around"  procedures.  This 
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method  is  inevitably  oumbersome  and  Inefficient,  and  provides 
only  interim  patch-work  solutions.  Joint  contingency 
responses  and  operations  require  standard  configurations  and 
compatible  Interoperable  equipment  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
military  inventory. 

Until  priorities  are  revised  and  resources  are 
committed  to  develop  a  professional  planning  officer,  trained 
and  knowledgeable  about  existing  oapabi titles  within  the 
services,  and  to  aoqulra  adequate  and  interoperable  hardware, 
Command  Control  and  Communications  dafloiencies  will  continue 
to  plague  quick  reaotlon  contingency  operations  such  as  Eagle 
Claw,  Urgent  Fury,  the  Falklands,  and  El  Dorado  Canyon. 
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command  mi.  CONTROL  QfififlNUftHQM,  EflLKLflMBl 


Prim®  Mini  star  and  Cabinet 


Chief  of  Defence  Staff 


Commander p  Task  Force  Falklands 
(C-in-C  of  Fleet) 


APPENDIX  B 


command  em  GQHIBQL  QRfiflHUftTIQN,  BMttflBfl 


National  Command  Authority 


JCB 


CINCLANT 


CJTF  120 


Caribbean 

Peacekeeping 

Force 


Other  U.S. 
Elements 


CTF  121 
Airborne 
Task  Force 


CTF  123 
Ranger 
Task  Force 


CTF  124 
Amphibious 
Task  Force 


“1 

CTF  126 
Air  Force 
Task  Force 


Amphibious  Landing 

Squadron  Force 


Mmtcalf,  VAdm  Joseph  (USN> ,  “Decision  Making  and  the 
Grenada  Rescue  Operation,"  in  Ambiguity  and  Command,  p.280. 
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GLOSSARY 


A-6 

A-7 

AFB 

A* 

AU 

C-130 

C-141 

C3 

C3I 

CAS 

C-in-C 

CINCLANT 

CINCUSAFE 

Cal 

COMJTF 

Cong. 

Crypto 

CTF 

O.C. 

DO 

DaD 

D8CS 

E-2C 


A  Uni  tad  States  Navy  attack  aircraft 

A  subsonic,  closs  air  support  and  intsrdiction 
aircntf  t 

Air  Fores  Bass 

Ants  Her  idiom 

Air  Univernity 

Intrathoatar  airlift  aircraft 

Intarthsatar  airlift  aircraft 

Command,  Control,  and  Coamuni cat ions 

Command,  Control,  Communications,  and  Intalliganca 

Crisis  Action  Systam 

Commandar-in  Chiaf 

Commander-In-Chief ,  Atlantic 

Commander -in-Chi of ,  Unitsd  Statss  Air  Forcss, 
Europs 

Colonsl 

Commander,  Joint  Task  Forca  (also  written  as  CJTF) 

A  natation  for  congress 

Cryptologic /Cryptological 

Commander,  Task  Forca 

District  of  Columbia 

Director  of  Operations 

Department  of  Defense 

Defense  Satellite  Communications  System 

A  United  States  Navy  surveillance,  warning,  and 
control  aircraft 
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E-3  AWACS 

EA-6 

EC-130 

ECH 

ed. 

EF-iii 

E8T 

•tc 

Eucon 

F— 14 
F/A-18 
F— 1 1 1 
FB-111 

HF 

HH8 

HO 

Ibid. 

I  ITS 
Inc. 

JCS 

JQPS 


A  Boeing  707  aircraft  configured  for  airborne 
surveillance  and  command,  control,  and 
coemuni cat ions.  AWACS — Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System 

A  United  States  Navy  A-6  aircraft  equipped  for  an 
electronics  suppression  mission 

C-130  intratheater  airlift  aircraft  equipped  for 
electronic  missions 

Electronic  Countermeasures 

A  notation  meaning  edition,  edited  by,  or  editor 
depending  on  the  usage 

An  F-lll  aircraft  equipped  for  an  electronics 
suppression  mission 

Eastern  Standard  Time 

et  cetera 

European  Command 

A  United  States  Navy  long-range  fighter  aircraft 

A  United  States  Navy  fighter /attack  aircraft 

Long-range,  interdict lon/fighter  aircraft 

A  medium-range,  strategic  bomber  version  of  the 
F-lll  aircraft 

High  Frequency 

Her  Majesty’s  Ship 

Headquarters 

An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  word  ibidem,  meaning 
"in  the  place  of."  Used  in  the  notes  section  to 
shovi  that  the  previous  reference  has  been  repeated 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

Intertheater  Imagery  Transmission  System 

Incorporated 

Joint  Chiefs  c*+  Staff 

Joint  Operational  Planning  System 
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JTF 
KC-10 
KC-135 
Lt  Col 
Lt  Gan 

M. A. 

n«j 

MAR I SAT 
MC-130 

MG 

MOP 

N. C. 
n.d. 
n.p. 


0P8EC 

P.A. 

p.m. 

PP- 

RAdm 

RH-53D 

R.  1. 

RN 

SAC 

SAR 

SATCOM 


Joint  T aak  Fore* 

A  strategic  tankar /cargo  aircraft 
A  **tratagic  aarial  rafualing  aircraft 
Liautanant  Colonal  (alao  written  LTC) 

Lalutanant  Ganaral 

Maasachusatta 

Major 

Marltima  Satallita  (communications  ay at am) 

C-130  lntrathaatar  airlift  aircraft  aquippad  for 
apacial  oparationa  mission*. 

Major  Ganaral 

Military  Oparating  Procadura 
North  Carolina 

A  notation  to  show  that  a  publication  ia  undatad 

A  notation  for  tha  abaanca  of  a  publlahar  or  a 
placa  of  publication 

Oparationa  Sacurity 

Pannayl vania 

Poat  Maridlaa 

A  notation  rafarring  to  pagaa  numbara  (  alngular 
form  ia  p. ) 

Raar  Admiral 

Uni t* d  Stataa  Navy  configuration  of  tha  HH-53 
haavy-llft  hallcoptar 

Rhoda  I ml  and 

Royal  Navy 

Stratagic  Air  Command 
Saarch  and  Rascua 
Satallita  Communicat'  (a) 
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SMS. 

BITREP 

St. 

STOL 

s.v. 

UHF 

UK 

U. N. 

US 

USA 

U8AF 

USAFE 

J8MC 

USN 

U88 

V.  A. 
VHF 


A  notation  for  a  ssssior  of  congrsss 

Situation  Report 

Saint 

Short  Take-Off /Landing 

A  notation  moaning  to  refer  to  ths  words  that 
follow 

Ultra  High  Froqusncv 
United  Kingdom 
Uni tad  Nations 

United  States  (also  written  U.8. > 

United  States  Army 
United  States  Air  Force 
United  States  Air  Forces,  Europe 
United  States  Marine  Corps 
United  States  Navy 

United  States  Ship  (also  written  U.S.S. ) 
Virginia  (also  written  Va.  and  VA) 

Very  High  Frequency 
Very  Low  Frequency 


VLF 


